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OF 
GREAT BRITAIN; 
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Some Account of its Conſſitunon and , 


Government. 


L 


— HE iſland of Great Britain is of a © 

triangular form; the angles where» 

of are the Lizard Point to the 

» Weſt, Sandwich to * Eaſt, and 
$trajthy-Head to the North. The ſens that We 
ſurround it are the CHANNEL to the South, 
by which it is ſeparated from France ; the 
GERMAN OCEAN to the Eaſt, which: 5 
it from Flanders, Denmark and re, 
dener, or W <c- Sea to 8 

3 


* 4 DESCRIPTION 
| and the Ixr84 Sz to the Weſt, It is in 
| 
[| 


length about 630 Engliſh miles, and its 
greateſt breadth about 290. 
This iſland contains the two ancient king-Yye 
 domsof England and Scotland, which were 
united under one Monarch in 1603, and in- qu 
to one kingdom i in 1707, There are alſo}. 
bordering as it were upon this iſland ſeveral 
other iſles, which are ſubject to the ſame 
Monarch, and are therefore conſidered as a} m 
3 Great Britain. . But Ireland, which J 
s an ancient conqueſt of the Kings of Eng- 
bad, as will be ſeen in the courſe of this 
..B ory, is conſidered as a ſeparate kingdom, 
1 "Sybough ſubject to his Britannic Majeſty, 
| The ſouth part of this iſland, called Eng- 
land, is divided from Scotland 'by the rivers 
Tweed and Solway, and the mountains of 
Chiviot; and received that name from the 
Angles, or people of Lower Saxony, who 
were invited over by the Romaniſed Britons 
about the year 450, to aſſiſt them in their 
wars againſt the Picts, or ſouthern Scots. 
Great Britain and Ireland are Snely ſitu- 
ated with regard to health and defence; and 
their ſoil is ſo fruitful, that it produces all 
the converiiences of life; and even affords 
_ articles of luxury, of which, foro bi hi 
orie 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 5 


ſtorlans will I am afraid, ſay, that the pre- 
ſent inhabitants were too fond. They have 


all ſorts of uſeful animals in abundance, and 
very few that are noxious. 'They have great 
plenty of fruits and herbs; and corn in ſuch 
quantities, that Great Britain has been cal- 
led, by way of eminence in this reſpect, the 
granary of Europe. The earth alſo in ma- 
ny parts abounds with lead, iron, and other 
minerals, and Cornwall is tamous for pro- 
lucing the beſt tin in the world. Strabo 
18, there are mines of gold, but I believe 
old Geographer was miſtaken; however, + 
are in Wales ſome veins of ſilver, and 
enough to ſupply all the nations of 
* The horſes, oxen and ſheep are 
it. They have great plenty of wool, 

the beſt in the world for making 

ne trade for their woollen ma- 

very extenſive, as is that of 

„ hard- ware, andother commodi- 

have inſleed no wine of their don 

a yet more is ſuppoſed to be drunk 
here than in the whole kingdom of France; 
and what is pretty extraordinary; more than 
is imported; they have, however, meſt ex 
cellent beer, andcyder in great plenty. Per 
ry has been niade here in ſuch perfection, 
242 A5 that 


1 * 
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that when kept to a good age, even theFrench 2 
themſelves have miſtaken it for champaign. 2 5 
| Scotland has a manufactory of linen, that is 1 
in great repute; and a fiſhery, which might Hoe 

be the richeſt in Europe if well conducted. WS 


Ireland has alſo a manufaQory of linen, that 
is deſervedly in high eſteem; and they have 
black cattle, ſheep, and excellent wool, in 
great plenty. ; 

I. The trade of theſe kingdoms can only be 
eſtimated by their number of ſhipping, ar 


| their imports and exports, which are am 0 7 
*. ingly great. 4; 
| The air of theſe iſlands is ſo healthy P 
1 * thoſe natives, who cannot afford to © 4 pe 
Arink too much, frequently live tu 1 
of an hundred, and we have one in 7 
2 man, I mean Henry Jenkins 
to the age of one hundred an 4 4 
I be air, however, is in genera. 4 
eſpecially about London, where 13 


- a rule, that if there is no fog in 
tag, it rains in the afternoon; an. ! 
ing's fog generally produces a fine day. 
I ſhall fay but little of the character of 
the inhabitants: every man knows his own 
| Conftitution beſt. I am an Engliſhman, and 
an encomium from me might be ſuſpected. 
* | I muſt 


GREAT BRITAIN. "x 
muſt obſerve, however, that they are, up- 
on the,whole, a very good people; yet here, 
as in other places, odd compounds are to be 
met with, They are for the moſt part in- 
genjous and induſtrious, generous and hu» 
mane, ſtrong and brave; rather kind, than 
civil to ſtrangers; faithf ul and friendly; they 
are great lovers of liberty, which, however, 
they do not always endeavour topreſerveby 
the moſt prudent means; and one thing 1 
muſt take notice of, which is rather the effect 
of inconſiderate wantonneſs than a badheart, 
we ſee, and eſpecially among the lower claſs, 
daily inſtances of inhumanity to animals. 
The Government of England is a com- 
poul of Monarchy, Ariſtocra&y, and De- 
A 6 ,mocracy 


— — 
* By Monarchy I mean, that farm of go verm. 
ment, ** the whole ny: 11 inveſted in the 
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Democracy then the government is i * 
hants of the IR ed 5 of joe 
ad m 


lies aſſernhle in council, to make 4. 
nage the affairs of ſlate. 
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11  1DESCRIPTION 
| e conliſting of a King, and two hou- 
of Parliament, that is to ſay, the Lords 
fpiritual and temporal; and the Commons 
or the Knights of the Shires, Citizens and 
Burgeſſes: But this is ſaid with regard to the 
legiſlative power only, the whole executive 
part being inveſted in the Crown. There is 
= alſo the Upper and Lower Houſes of Con- 
WE vocation, compoſed of the Archbiſhops, Bi- 
hops, Deans, Archdeacons, and ſome Proc- 
tors, torepreſent the Clergy of each dioceſe. 
This national nod of the Clergy, which is 
"almoſt conſidered, as an eſſential part of the 
conftitution, is convoked whenever a parli- 
ament is called, to take care of ti of 
the church; but tho? regularly con 
8 have not been permitted to enter upon 
buſineſs for many years. The Houſe of Lords 
is the ſupreme court of Judicature and ap- 
peals may be made to the Lords from all in- 
ferior courts both in Great Britain and Ire- 
= Jand. But the Commons, by preſerving to 
them ſelves the power of giving to the 
== Crown, are become the great r tothe 
EF” liberty of the ſubjet. Theſe grants they 
make only once a year, and Ane the 
Revolution, obliged the Crown to call them 


— — 


GREAT BRITAIN 13 
The crownof Great Britain is hereditary, 
ut not like that of France, for in default 
f male iſſue, female ſucceeds to it: A dif- 
erence in religion, however, or non-obſer- 
rance of the laws, may ſet aſide the neareſt 
n blood; for the people have often broke 
n upon the line of ſucceſſion, to preſerve 
heir religion and privileges. But in theſe 
aſes the crown has been transferred by par- 


SE. 


iament to a branch of the ſame family, and 


great care has been always taken to prefer 
he next of kin, if duly. qualified. 
The vſtablihag religion of England is re- 
ormed, Epiſcopal, as it was perfected and 
confirmed by ELTZABETH ; but Pro- 
teſtant®difſenters of all denominations are 
allowed che free uſe of their religion, avalſo 
are the Jews, who have here public fyna- 


g 8. There are in England two Arch= |} 
fps un enty-four Biſhops z two U- 


niverſities, deſervedly eſteemed throughout 
the world; and a great number of public 
ſchools, and hoſpitals for objects of charity. 


Ihe eldeſt ſon of the reigning King, and 
next heir to the crown, has, ever ſince the 
time of King Edward the firſt, been called 
the Dn 76 ALES. And he has, * 
the L of his court and dignity, an 
nnn 


/% 
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lowance from the civil lift, which is a cer- 
tam annual revenue granted to his Majeſty 
”, for the ſupport of his houſhold, ſeparate and 
diſtin from what is appropriated for the 
MAifferent purpoſes of government. 4 
Scotland befere the Union, was a com- 
und of three eſtates not unlike that of 
England; and when the Stuart family came 
to the crown of England, a Commiſſioner 
= was uſually ſent from London, on the meet- 
Ang of the Scotch parliament, to repreſent 
the King. But ſince the Union, the Scots, 
© who have noparliament of gheir own, ſend 
© ſixteen Lords and forty- Lo ommons to re- 
font them in the Pa ent of Great» 
eam. The eftabliſhed religion of Scotland 
is Preſbytery. Sf | 
ireland was governed by its own Kings 
tmn che year 172, at which time itTubmit- 
ted to the obedience of Henry IL King of 
+ England. It hagge ver been united with Eng- 
land in the manner. Scotland Was, but is 
fil a Uiſtinct kingdom, governed by a Lord 
Lieutenant from England, who repreſents 4 
his Majeſty in their Parliament, Which 
compoſed of the Peers ritual and tempo- 
ral, and Knights, Citizens, and Burgeffes, in 
the manner at in Great Britain. Here 
& 4 > £6 | * = are 
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my 
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N ab” 
picted heir bodies figures of the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, &e. in the manner here re- 
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"4 18 — Of the Ancient State [FE FE 
| Whether theſe people were Aborigines 
uls, or Trojans, is uncertain; for the 
took no care to tranſmit their origin to po 
ſterity; or, if they did, their writings have 
- periſhed, The only account, therefore, o 
the aricient Britons that can be depended 
on, is that given us by Julius Ceſar, from 
whom take the following extract: © The 
4 inner part of Britain, ſays ke, was inha- 
« hited by thoſe whom tradition recorded 
© to be originally produced in the iſland, 
 * and the ſea coaſt, by thoſe who came out 
« of Belgium, or the Netherlands, either to 
© make insurſions or invaſions, who, after 
Ahe war was ended, continued in the poſ- 
oss they had gained, and were called 
by the name of the cities from whence 
they came. The country js very popu- 
lous, and well inhabited, with houſes 
much like thoſe in France. They have 
1 great ſtore of cattle, and uſe braſs for 
money, or iron rings weighed at a certain 
rate. in the midland part there is found 
© great quantities of lead and tin, and in 
<4 maritime parts, iron; however, they have 
but little of that, and their _ braſs: is 
-  Ebrought in by other nations. They have 
all forts of trees which they have in 
I”. * « France 


? 
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ines, Frege, excepting the BEE the Fir. 
they“ Tuer religion will not ſuffer them to eat 


either hare, hen, or gooſe; notwithſtand- 
* ing they breed them all, as well for no- 
cc yelty as diverſion. The country is more 
* temperate, and not ſo cold as France, 
4 Of all the inhabitants, they of Kent are 
tc moſt courteous and civil; all their coun- 
*« try bordering upon the ſea, and Uttle 
« differing from the manner of France. 


nd, „ Moſt of the inland people ſow no corn, 
out F but live upon milk and fleſh, and argei- 
"to „ ther clothed with ſkins, or All 
ter | © the Britons in general paint t fleſh 
„ with bl, to the end they may ſeem more 
ed | © terrible in fight. They have the hair of 


ce # © their head long, but all other parts of 
u- ** their body ſhaven except their upper 
es „ lip,”” Ny 4 
re The ancient inhabitants of this iſland, 
or | though it was divided intoſeveral cities and 
in Mates, ſeem to have "conſiſted only of the 
d three forts of men whom Czfar calls Equi= © 
n tes, Druids, and Plebes, anſwering, as we 
e may ſuppoſe, to our Nodility, Clergy, and 
8 Commonalty, the laſt of whom bad ng 
e ſhare in the government, and were but a ſort 
| of ſlaves or dependants on the other —_ 
3 Ie 


2 Of the Ancient State 
The Equites were conſidered in their ſe- 
weral ſtates às Princes or Chiefs, and had 


authority, power, and a number of follow-i 


ers, in proportion as they encelled one ano- 
ther in birth and wealth; each Chief being, 
vs may ſuppoſe, not unlike the head of a 
clan in Scotland, or of the Septs in Ireland: 
and this ſeems to have been the original 
ſtate of government, not only here, but in 
other parts of the world, and was deduced 


from che natural force and right of paternal 


dominion. The men had the power of life 
and death over their wives, children, and 
flaves, and none were permitted to ſpeak of 
matters of ſtate, but in aſſemblies held for 
that purpoſe. | \ 

The Druids, ſo called from the Britiſh 
word Der, ſignifying an oak, (either be- 
cauſe their ſacred places were in groves of 
paks, (or from the phyſical virtues they at- 
tributed to the miſletoe, which grew on the 
oaks) had the whole care of their laws, re- 
ligion -and learning; for a knowledge in 
which the people applied to them, and held 


their-perſons in great veneration. Ceſar 
s us, that the learning of the ancient 
ids had its ſource in Britain: whence it 


&* 


"ff BRITAIN, - ut 4% 
| _— thoſe who were willing to attain a 
perfect knowledge of their learning and diſ- 
jpline, travelled into Britain for that pur- 
poſe 3 whence we may conclude, that the 
droids of Britain and France taught the 
ame doctrine. The chief of the Druids had 
great authority, and was a ſort of Preſident 
over the reſt, and at his death, he who ex- 
celled in dignity, generally ſucceeded; but 
when there happened to be ſeveral equal 
the Prefident was choſen by election, and 
ſometimes by force of arms. | | 

The, Bardi, or Bards, were Druids or 
Prieſts vf an inferior order, whoſe principal 
buſineſs was to celebrate the praiſes of their 
heroes in verſes, which they ſet to muſic, 
and ſang to their barps. | 

The Ubates were alſo Priefts of an infe- 
rior degree, who as Strabo tells us, employ- 
ed themſelves in the ſtady of philoſophy and 
the works of nature. 

Theſe Druids met once a- year, at a time 
and place agreed on for the execution of 
their laws; whe rſons who had con- 
troverſies of righ 5 wrong, or who had 
criminals in charge, came for their deter- 
mination. They had a ſupreme power ei- 
ther to puniſh or acquit; mba 


Of the Antient State 
_ refuſed to obey their decree, he was ex com- 
municated, that is diveſted cf all his rights, 
both religious and civil, and hated by all 
men. 'Their worſhip was much like that of 
all other idolaters; Mercury was their prin» 
cipal God, whom they adored as the inven- 
tor of arts, the conductor of voyages and 
zournies, and as the diſpoſer of gain and 
' merchandiſe; Apollo they adored for his 
power in healing diſeaſes; Minerva for com- 
municating knowledge; Jupiter for govern- 
_ Ing the celeſtial empire; and Mars for his 
- Aid in battle, to whoſe uſe they generally 
conſecrated their ſpoils of war, and ſacrificed 
ſuch beaſts as were taken from the enemy: 
and ſometimes in extreme danger they even 
- Facrificed their criminals, and for want of 
them, their innocent flaves, by putting them 
alive in wicker images of prodigious magni- 
tude, which, being made of oſiers, were ſet 
on fire that all might be conſumed together. 
The doctrine of the Druids was principally 
intended to teach men, The might and poi er 
of the immortal! Gods: and, That the ſouls of 
men did nat die, but tranſmigrate or paſs from 
one # another after death; which laſt tenet 
was thought to ſtir up men to virtue and 
OY. TROY TOTS CO 
, © 
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of BRITAIN, 23 
pf death. Their learning conſiſted prinei- 
pally. in philoſophical and aſtronomical en- 
guiries concerning the ſtars and their mo- 
ions, the magnitude of the earth, and the 
vorld, and the nature of things in general; 
o which perhaps may be added, from their 
application and veneration of the miſletoe 
a knowledge of diſeaſes and the method o 
cure. But this their ſcience was, by their 
law concealed from the common people, 
and therefore no part of it was tranſcribed, 
but committed to the memory, and retain- 
ed in an infinite number of verſes, which 
they often repeated: a knowledge of their 
ſcience, therefore ou a perſon was ad- 
mitted into their cla s, required great ſtudy 
and application; and even with that, was 
not to be attained, perhaps, in leſs than 
twenty years. Their other tranfactions, 
whether public or private, were uſually re- 
corded in the Greek-tongue, of which lan- 


guage they were poſſeſſed when Cæſar in- 
vaded Britain. | 
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BRITAIN zy the ROMANS 


* Mbitious men, to avoid the imputa- 

: tion of cruelty, endeavour to draw 
from juſtice and equity a colour to 

diſguiſe their actions; this was the caſe with 
Czfar, iwhoſe pretence for invading Britain 
was, that they had aſſiſted the French with 
forces to be employed againſt him; and that 
Mandubratius, a Britiſh Chief, applied to 
him for ſuccours againſt his uncle Caſſivel- 
lanus or Caſſibalaun, who had murdered his 
father King Lud, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
though Czſar calls him Imanuentius. For 
this, or for other reaſons, that are too Qb- 
vious to be concealed, Cæſar, after having 

_ enquired into the ſtate of the * _ 
d ao : olu- 


_, 


. Of the Trroaſion, Yc. 25 
oluſanus in a galley to find out the bet 
landing places, while he, with two legions, 
containing 8co0 foot, and eighty ſhips, be- 
fides gallies, ſailed from Calais in the nigbt, 
and the next morning arrived onthe coaſt 
of Britain; where the inhabitants who had 
heard of his coming, were ready to receive 
him, and attacked the Romans fo furiouſly 
as they attempted to land, that they failed 
of their uſual courage, which one of their 
Enſigns, or Eagle-bearers, perceiving, jump- 
ed overboard, and with a loud ee tried, 
Follow me, brother Soldiers, unleſs you will 
forſakt your ſtandard, amd betray it to the ene. 


raw ; as for art, I will do my duty to 

© to Country and — eneral. Upon which, thoſs | 
1th in that ſhip immediately followed, and pres 

ain ſing bard on the Britons,” the battle by de- 

ith} greesbecamegeneral and bloody; at length, 

nat however, the Romans got footing on the 


and, and put the inhabitants to flight, but 
were not able to follow them for want of 
their horſemen, whom Cœ ſar had ordered to 
embark in eighteen ſhips at St, Omer's, and 
who by a ſudden form were driven b 
ad ſo diſpegſed, that not one arrived, _ 
The Britons, after this engagement, dif- 
patched meſſengers to Czſar to intieat or 
= B peace, 


5 


26 Of the Invaſion of Bunt T ATN 
peace, promiſing hoſtages and obedience 
and many of their Princes and Rulers came 
do commend themſelves and their ſtates to 
| Him; whereupon a peace was concluded four 
| days after his arrival. But the Britons, be- 
| 


ing afterwards informed that Cæſar's horſe 
ere driven back, and the ſhips that brought 
over his army almoſt deſtroyed by a tempeſt 
thought proper to rebel; z ſending therefore 


fepgers up into the count inform 
& = friends what a favourable opportunity 
* h perpetuating their , and 


of even obtaining a conſiderable booty, they 
vollected a body to attack the Romans, and 
Teveral ſkirmiſhes enſued. Cæſar in all theſe 
Encounters, end@voured only to keep them 
eff, till he could repair his ſhattered fleet to 
return to France; but the Britons, having 
by degrees ſtrengthened the ir army with a 
great number of horſe and foot, boldly at- 
tacked the Romans in their camp, and the 
battle was very obſtinate and bloody; but 
the Britons were at laſt put to flight, and 
Pere for a conſiderable diſtance by the 


oman ſoldiers, who burnt all the towns 
ey could come at that day, and then re- 
turned to their camp. Upon this the Bri- 
tons again ſeat mellengers to dea to — 


* 
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nce; t for peace, which Cztar again granted 

amelthem, on doubling the number ot their 

a loWoſtages, whom as the winter was at 
our 


hand, he ſailed immediately for France. 
The next Spring, however, be returned 
to Briten with 800 ſhips, and an army of 


ight five legions, containing about 20,000 foot 
Peſt Wand 2000 horie. The Britons, not it hſtand- 
fore ¶ ing they had given hoſtages, collected an 
orm armed force on the cliſts near Dover to re- 
mY ceive him, but were ſo terrifi4 at the pro- 


digious armament of the RorfAns, that they 
retired twelve ä s Canterbury. 
hey f 


C ſar followed, an or a long time 


eſc ¶ bravely contended for their lives and liber- 
em ties, but were at laſt obliged to give way. 
t to ¶ Cæſar could not purſue them, being under 
NZ a neceſſity of returning to his fleet, which a 
bg tempeſt the night before, had almoſt de 


ſtroyed. The damage however, he repaired 

in ten days, and to prevent future accidents 

of that kind, hauled up all his ſhips on ſhore, 
and inc loſed them in bis camp During the 

ten days Cæ ſar was thus employed, the Bri- 
tons, who had many ſtates and kings, whoſe 
intereſts ſo interfered, that they were at con- 
tinval war with each other, united their 
forces; and unanimouſly choſe Oaſſtvellanus, 
i 4 : King 


B 2 v. 


— 
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2 of the Irrvaſion of Barratn 
Kung of the Trinobantes, for their General; 
| 7 this Prince with his brave Britons, gave 
far as much trouble as he ever met with, 
and more abundantly than he expected, few 
days paſling even for a whole ſummer, but 
what they had battles on each fide the ri- 
ver Thames; and the Britons by means of 
their fortified woods and war chariots, de- 
ſtroyed great numbers d their invaders. 
Cœ ſar telix us, that in theſe chariots the 
' Britons rode bout, and caſt their weapons 
as an advantche offered; that the terror of 
- their horſes, their wheels much diſor- 
dered bis forces; and when they had run in 
between any troops of horſe, they alighted 
from their chariots and fought on foot; the 
charioteers in'the mean time poſting them- 
ſelves ſo, that their maſters might retire to 
them in caſe theFwere overpowered. Thus 
+ theſe chariots, ſome of which had a ſort of 
ſeythe fixed to them to mow down their e- 
nemies, performed in fight both the nimble 
motion of horfe, and the firm ſtability of 
foot; and the drivers were by daily practice 
grown ſo-dexterons, that they could ſto 
their horſes orthe deſcent of a ſteep bill, 
and turn them ſhort, or direct their courſe 
* * a ba what is alſo extraordi- 


;- ny 
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I: vary, they could run along the pole of the 
” charzot, reſt upon the yoke or harneſs, and 
h. return again at pleaſure. | 
* Both Ceſar, however, and his forces had 


great fortitude, for they had been long in- 
nred to war; and Caſſivellanus, being at 
length forſaken by moſt of his confederate 
Kings and Chiefs who had revolted to Cæ- 
ſar, was obliged, not only to make terms 
with Mandubratius, but to ſue for peace in 
the name of the whole people; which was 
purchaſed at the expence of a yearly tri- 
bute, and a number of hoſt , with which 
Ce ſar left the iſland, and ne N er returned a- 
gain. But during this war, it is faid, that 7 

he took Verulam, the chief town belonging | 
to Caſſivellanus. 

This is Cæſar's account of the invaſion 
and by his account (which we may ſuppoſe 
was not written in disfavour of himſelf or 
his followers) it appears, that the Britons 
made a brave ſtruggle for liberty, which has 
ever been dear to the inhabitants of this iſ- 
land, and which they probably would bave 
obtained even againſt the immortal Ceſar, . 
had not ſome private negociations been ſet 
on foot, to take off the other Princes from 
= their forces with thoſe of At rag 
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lanus; and even as it was, Cæſar had e 
nough of the Britons, and was ſick of the 
enterpriſe, or he would never, after all the 
e he mentions, have departed qui- 


_etly with a few ſimple hoſtages and the pro- be 0 
miſe of a trifling tax, without fortifying a of 1 
ſingle place, or leaving any garriſon in the der 
iſland. Nay, Luc taxes him with turn- Bot 
ing his back on the Britons, and Horace and ab! 
Tibullys both intimate, that in their days, wh 
the Britons were conſidered as a free and In 
unconquered nation. 2 

After this Kain continued tributary te Go 

the Romans near-500 years, but they fre-] t 
= quent rebelled and refuſed to pay. It was | 
refuſed to Cali gula, the fourth Empe- F. 
ror after Julius Cæſar, who was ſo incenſed 5 


at the indignity, that he went againft them 
himſelf; but cither his couraye or his force 
was inſufficient tor the undertaking, and, 
therefore, being. afraid to attempt an inva- 
ſion, he made his ſoldiers load their helmets 
with pebbles and cockle-ſhells, and return- 
ed in a very ridiculous manner, triumphing 
with what he called the ſpoils of the Ocean. 
But Aulus Plautius, and Oftorius Scapula, 
in the reign o Claudius, ſo far ſubdued the 
Britons, that they carried their King Ca-, 
3 | ractacus 
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ractacus in triumph to Rome, who, oh JEE 
ing the riches and magnificence of that city, 
reproved their ayarice, and aſked, How they, 
who were maſters of ſuch glorious things, could 
be ſo greedy after the mean huts and poſſeſſions 
of the poor Britons. They rebelled again un- 
der Nero, who being left guardian to ”=—_ . 
Boadicea and her twodaughters, his officers 
abuſed their truſt, and a revolt enſued, in 
which $0,000 of the Romans were cut off. 
In-another battle, however, which happens - 
ed in conſequence thereof, the Romans de- 
feated the Britons, aud flew 50,000; which ' 
ſo affected Queen Boadicea, that ſhe de- 
ſtroyed herſelf. In the reign of Flavius Veſ- 
paſian, thEy rebelled again: and, in the 
time of Dgmitian, they rebelled and killed 
a number of Romans; but were reduced by 

ulius Agricola, the Roman Deputy Who 
killed. 10,000 - Britons, and ſubdued the 
whole iſland, except the mountainous parts 


of Wales and Cornwall, whether the un- 


conquered Britons retired and preſerved -- 
both their liberty and language. 4 
The Britons, however, were ſcarce ever 
eaſy under this tribute, for they had, 
Agricola himſelf obſerved, An uncongmer ulis, 
Sprrit of Liberty ; $4 whenever the Rowen 
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Wh oppreſſed them, they generally a 
es and pat their garriſons to the ſword: 
ey alſo rebelled in the times of Adrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Commodus; and in 
the reign of Septimus Severus *, they de- 
ſtroyed 50,020 Romans. Many thouſands 
hkewiſe were killed in the time of Carus 
and Dioclefran. But on their rebelling un- 
der their King Coilus, in the year 307, the 
Emperor Conſtantius came over in perſon, 
and finding Coilus dead, married his fair 
daughter Helena, and had by her (born at 
Colcheſter in Eſſe ) Conſtantine the Great, 
and the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, in which 
feligion tis ſuppoſed, he was inſtructed by 
his mother, the Britons having received the 
Goſpel 


Mt. 


* This Emperor (who ts ſaid to have aftual, 
reigned here 1 died at York) built about t 


year 209, a wall of frreſtone, Bo miles in length, 


ay meu of the Tyne to Sohway Frith, on 
mpart, which the Emperor Adrian bad bes 

„ raiſed o of turf about the year 120, in order 

| . Picks or re at lo within pro- 
bounds, and prevent their diſturbing his Ro- 


* 


man glow, part of wh wall rol ts | 
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oſpel ſoon after the death of Chriſt. This 
alliance ſet the Britons and Romans, gn bet- 


in ter terms, for the former paid their tribute 
e- freely, and the latter aſſiſted them againſt 
ds their encroaching neighbeurs the Pics and 
us Scots; but about the year 427, the Roman 
empire being in a manner over-run by the 


ie Goths, Vandals, and other nations, they 
were obliged not only to withdraw their gar 
ir riſons from Britain, but to take with them 
+ © many of the Britiſh youth to aſſiſt them a- 
. gainſt their ertemies, which ſo weakened the 
poof Britons, that they became a prey to 
other nations, as will be ſeen hereafter. - 


n 
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HEN the Romans left Britain, 
it is ſuppoſed, as we have al- 
_ ready obſerved, that many of 


the Britiſh youth went with 
them to their wars abroad, whence the na- 
tion was left in a manner defenceleſs; and 
the northern parts eaſily became a prey to 
the Pits and Scots. The Romans, indeed, 
came to their aid ſeveral times, and the laſt 
time they were here, aſſiſtęd them in re- 
pairing Severus's wall; but this fence, join- 
ed to their force, being inſufficient" to keep 
of thoſe powerful enemies, the diftreſſed 
Britons were obliged to fend into Germany 
1 9283 
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to crave aſſiſtance from the Saxons; who, 


under the command of Hengiſt and Horſa, 
landed on the Kentiſh coaſt in the year 449, 
and joining the — ſoon routed their 
enemies, 

As the Saxon leaders had fought with di- 
ſtinguiſned bravery, Vortigern, King of the 
Britons, rewarded them with 2 ſellions in 
Kent. Having thus gained a ſettlement in 
the kingdom, Hengiſt in a few years enlarg- 
ed the bounds allotted him, and made him- 
ſelf King of Kent, the firſt kingdom of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, - 

Encouraged by the ſacceſs of the ſe firſt 
adventurers, the Saxons came over in great. 
multitudes, and ſoap let the Britons know 
that they intended to be their maſters; to 
forward which baſe ſcheme, Hengiſt invited 
all the Britiſh nobles to meet him on Salif- 
bury Plain, under the pretence of making a 
treaty, and there treacherouſly cauſed them 
all to be flain. After this, more Saxons-and 
Angles coming over to join their country» 
men, they in a few generations conq 

all that part of Britain which had been 
ject to the Romans, and at different times 
divided it into thoſe ſeven kingdoms, which 
Hiſtorians call the Saxon Heptarchy, 200 
4 B 6 I. Kent 
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1. Kent, containing that county ; 2. Suſſe 
or South Saxons, containing Suſſex and Sur 
| W. * Weſſex, or Weſt Saxon, containing 
rkſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Dort ſſetſhire, 
Somerſetſhire, and Devonſhire; 4. Eſſex, or 
Eaſt Saxons, containing Middleſex, Eſſex, 
and part of Hertfordſhire; 5. Eaſt Angles, 
containing Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge- 
Mire; 6. Northumberland, containing the 
fix northern counties beyond the riverHym- 
> ber; and 7. Mercia, containing all the reſt 
of England, which was therefore by far the 
rgeft. Each of theſe kingdoms had a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of ſeveral Kings, who were 
ever at war with each other, as well as with 
tus Britiſh Kings, for the ſpace of 360 years, 
+ Which octationeg various revolutions ; but 
in the year 819, though ſome ſay 829, and 
” almoſt 400 Fears after the arrival of the 
Saxons in England, Egbert; Duke of Weſ- 
ſex, or the Weſt Saxons, reduced all the 
reſt to his obedience, and became ſole Mo- 
narch of England; which name he gave to 
his aßen from a part of his Sax ons, who 
were called Angles | 
We are here to obſerve, that during this - 
period there were thirteen Britiſh Kings, who 
+ with their people withſtood the Saxon con- 
= | | queſt, 


m 
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queſt, though obliged to retire into Wales: 


gon, Arthur, Conſtantine, Conatus, Verti- 
porus, Malgo, Careticus, Cadwan, Cadwal- 
lo, and Cadwallader. And one of theſe, I 
mean Arthur, was ſo great a hero, that hiſ- 
torians ſay he gained ten victories over the 
Saxons, killed in one engagement 400of the 
enemy with his own hand, and that he ra- 
vaged the country of the Picts: But at length 
Cerdic the Saxon, having ſupplies continu- 
ally crowded to his aſliftance, ſo far got the 
better of kim, that the Britons deſpaired of 
ever recovering their country, and retired 
into Wales, Cerdic died in 334, at which 
time Modred, who was nephew to Arthur, 
joined the Saxons and Picts, againſt his 
uncle, «Both the uncle and nephew met in 
an engagement, when Modred was killed 
on the ſpot, and Arthur received a mortal 
wound, of which he ſoon after died, in the 
2 year of his age, and 34th of his reign, 


of Knights of the Round Table, ſo famous in 
romances. Rapin is of opinion, that theſe 
fictions aroſe from the affection and venera- 
tion the Britons had for him, who would not 


the 


* 


believe him dead till his tomb was found in 


vlx. Vortigern, Vortimęr, Ambroſe, Pendra- A 


* 


his King, it is ſaid, inſtituted the order 
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the reign of Henry II. 600 years after hi 
deceaſe. 

After the death of Cadwallader, which 
happened in the year 689, the Saxons were 
left entire maſters of England, and there- 
fore we return to the Saxons Kings. 


- EGBERT the Great, properly called 
the firſt King of England, was the ſon of 
Alomund, and of the royal family of Weſ- 
ſex ; butBrithric having uſurped the crown 
he was ſentenced to loſe his head; he, how- 
ever, eſcaped the fury of bis enemies by 
Alying to Otfa, and afterwards to Charle- 
—_ King of France, and Founder of the 
weltern empire. Upon the murder of Brith- 
rie in 80x, he returned to Britain, where he 
was received with joy, and crowned, King 
of Weſlex; and having in the ſeveral Eu- 
ropean courts learned all the arts of peace 
and war, be by the zuſtice and clemency of 
Bis government, ſecured the affections of his 

ople, and by their aſſiſtance conqueredthe 

ritons who inhabited the coaſts of Corn- 
wall and Wales; but theſe in after ages re- 
covered their independency. In 823 he de- 
Feated Witglaph, King of the Mercians, and 


9— his kingdom, he, in 825 
1 
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urned his arms againſt the Kings of Kent; 
aſt Anglia and Eſſex, and made himſelf 
aſter of their territories. In 827 he ad- 
anced againſt the Northumbrians who fub- 
itted without oppoſition, and the next 
year became the ſole Monarch of South Bri- 
ain; to which he gave the name of Eng- 
land. He remained in the peaceablepolleſ- 
ſion of his extenſive dominions till the year 
833, when the Danes made a deſcent into 
England, aud defeated the army he ſent 
againſt them; but they did not long enjoy 
the fruits of their victory; for two years 


them back to their ſhips; ud they never» 


cheſter. 


— 


ETHELWULF, the fon of Egbert 
ſteemed a piqus, wiſe, and peaceable Prince. 


ro pieces, and they returning about two- 


4 * 


after, Egbert having routed them, drove 
dared to return during his reign. In ſhort, 


he enjoyed his conqueſts about eight years, 
died in 838, and was interred at Wi- 


the Great, .ſucceeded his father in 838. He 
had been biſhop of Wincheſter, and was e- 


The Danes invading England, and plunder- | 
ing London, he, in 851, cut moſt of them 


years after, he gained two ſuch ſignal vito - 


” 
+ 
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nes over them, that according to ſome hi- 


ſtorians, not one of the enemy eſcaped to 
acquaint their countrymen with the news. 
This King freed the church lands from all 


tribute and regal ſervices; but afterwards 


2 
a 4 

o * 
- * * 


* 


going o Rome with his ſon Alfred, and 
being kindly received by Pope Leo Iv. he 
rendered his kingdom tributary to the, Pa- 
pal See, and obliged every family in his 
dominions, to pay to the Pope one Shilling 
annually, which was called Rome's Scot, or 
Peter Pence, and was regularly paid about 
680 years, f. e. till the reign of Henry VIII. 
On his return to England, he divided the 
kingdom in his abſence, in order to avoid 
a civil war. He died in 857, after a reign 


+ of twenty-one years, and left behind him 
four ſons, viz. Ethelbald, Ethelbert, E- 


* 


Wo” 


thelred, and Alfred; the two firſt of whom 
divided the kingdom; Kent, Suffex, Surry, 
and Eſſex being bequeathed to Ethelbert, 
bis ſecond ſon. | | 


ETHELBALD had neither the piety 
nor valour of his father or grandfather, and 
was deſpiſed by his ſubjects. Soon after the 
death of his father, he married his mother- 
in-law, but after a reign of three years, dy- 


ff 


% 
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olved to his brother Ethelbert. 


-ETHELBERT was a wiſe, valiant, 
and pious Prince. During his reign the 
Danes invaded England again, and burnt 
Winchefter to the ground ; but were ſoon 
after totally routed by Ethelbert. He reign» 
d only fix years, and died in 866. 


ETHELRED I. who was a valiant, 
prudent, pious Prince, now aſcended the 


throne 3 Which he had no ſooner obtained, 


than the Danes ravaged the eaſt part of 


England, plundered the city of York, and 
wintered in Mercia. The next year they 
laid waſte all the country till they came in- 
to Weſſex, where nine ſeveral battles were 
fought; in one of whi@ Ethelred killed 
one of their Kings, nine Earls, and a great 
number of common ſoldiers; but about 
fourteen days after, in another battle, the 
Danes routed his army, and Ethelred him- 
ſelf was lain (though ſome ſay; he died of 
the plague) in 872, and in the 6th year of 
his reign. 


ALFRED 


Ay 


— 
ng without iſſue, the whole kingdom de- 


a 


„ rien, 
ALFRED the Great, ſo called from hi 
great and many virtues, next aſcended the 
throne, He was adorned with every qua 
lification requiſite to form a good King; 
and had, in the life-time of his three bre 
thers, fought with diſtinguiſhed bravery a 
gainſt the Danes; but was now fo cloſely 
preſſed by thoſe numerous invaders, that he 
was obliged to compound with them for one 
part of his kingdom, and even of that, he 
was in alittle-time diſpoſſeſſed; he was, 
however, dearly beloved by his people, a- 
mong whom he wandered about indiſguiſe, 
ſtill watchipg the motions and behaviour of 
the Danes; and one day having dreſſed him- 
ſelf like a poor fidler, he entered the Da- 
niſh camp, where beholding their negligence 
and diſorder, he collected his ſcattered for- 
ces, and gave the ſuch a total overthrow, 


IG 


that he brought them entirely under bis} ti 
ſubjection, and obliged them Either to be | a 
baptized: or to quit his dominions. Affairs t 
being thus happily ſettled, he employed 
his time in making good laws, and encou- 
raging Arts and Sciences; for which pur- 1 1 
poſe” be divided the natural day into three 1] 
rts, eight hours of which he ſpent in“ 
| 


udy and contemplation, eight in _ 
n a * 0 
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* 
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of ſtate, and the other eight he allowed 


himſelf for fleep, recreation, and the care 


of his own affairs. He inſtituted j juries, di- 
vided the kingdom into hires, tythings, 
and hundreds; he built and endowed two 


magnificent abbies, rebuilt the city of Lon- 


don, which bad been deftroyed during the 


wars, in the year 886. He founded the 


Univerſity of Oxford; and in the year goo 
died in peace, aged 32, and in the ona 
year of his reign. 


EDWARD, ſurnamed the Elder, fac- 
ceeded his father Alfred; and though he 


was inferior in learning, equalled him in 


valour, piety, and the love he bore to his 
ſubjects. He obliged the Welch to return 
to their allegiance; defeated the Danes,and 
kept them in ſabjeRion z obliged Conſtan- 
tine II. King of Scotland, to ſue for peace, 
and to do him homage; and having reigned 
twenty-four years, died in 925. 


ATHELSTAN, the natural ſon ok 
Edward, ſucceeded bim on the throne, (the 


legitimate Prince being very young) and 


was beloved, .not only by bis people, but 
A of the Drinces i BOLL. In ane 
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battle which be fought with the Danes and 
Scots, he killed ſeven of their Tings or 
Chiefs, whoſe tombs are now to be ſee at 
Axminſter in Devonſhire; he obliged Scot- 
land and Wales to pay him tribute, and 
cauſed the Bible to be tranſlated into Eng-. 
iſh. In his time lived Guy earl of War-. 
wick, famous for conquering Colbrand the 
Daniſh giant and champion, near the walls 
of Wincheſter. This King died in 941, and 
in the ſixteenth year of his reign. 


EDMUND I. called the Pious, who 
was legitirpate ſon of King Edward, next a - 
ſeended the throne. He was a good Prince, g 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery and 
ſucceſs againſt his enemies, and by adding 
many admirable laws to thoſe of King Al- 
fred, He defeated the Northumbrians, who 
had revolted, and gave Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland to Malcolm King of Scot- 
land: but obliged him to do homage for 
them. This King, in the year 947, and the 
ſixth of his reign, was murdered at a feaſt 
by one Leolt, a vile fellow whom he had 
baniſhed ; and left behind him two ſons, 
Edwin and Edgar, who were both thought 
too young at that time to ſucceed bim. 

War 7 | EDRED 
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EDRE b his brother therefore aſcended 
he throne, who after he had reduced the 
Northumbrian Danes to his obedience, de- 
roted himſelf to a religions life; built and 
ndowed ſeveral churches and 8 
and died in the year 955, having reig 
about ſeven years. | | 


EDWIN, the eldeſt ſon of Edmund, 


ſucceeded his uncle Edred. He had a grace» - 


ful perſon, whence he obtained the ſurname 
of the Fair; but being lewd and irreligious, 
his ſubjects rebelled againſt him, and made 
his brother King; upon which he died of 
grief, after a reign of four years. | 


EDGAR, ſurnamed the Peaceable, was 
crowned before his brother's death, and 
proved a moſt accompliſhed, valiant and 
prudent Prince, He recalled St. Dunſtan, 
whom his brother had baniſhed, reſtored 
the privileges of the church, and lived in 
2 by being always prepared for war. 

defended the coaſts with his fleets, freed 
the country from rabbers, puniſhed ſuch 
magiftrates 12 themſelves 2 cor- 
rupted, travelled the country himſelf to ad- 
migiſter juſtice, and ehangedthe aan, a 
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bute of ſpecie and cattle due from theWelg 
into. 300 wolves heads, and by that means 
entire ly de ſtroyed all thoſe ravenous beaſts. 
Theſe prudent meaſures ſo increaſed hit ea! 


power, that without making war he aflum- Wai 


ed the title of Sovereign of the whole iſland, Wye: 
reduced all his neighbours to his obedience, tir 
and it is ſaid, was rowed in his barge up Et 
the river Dee, by eight petty kings. He de 
reigned 16 years, and died in 975. 18 


EDWARD II called the Younger, and Ie 
theMartyr, ſucceeded his father Edgar; but 
being of a mild and eaſy diſpolition, he left 
'the government of the kipgdom in a great 
meaſure to his ſtep-motherElfrida; who, in 
the fourth year of his reign, had him mur- 
dered, while be was drinking on —_— 
to make room for her own fon. | 


ETHELRED Il. who next aſcended gs 
the throne, and was fon to Edgar by Elfri- b 
da, was a covetous indolent coward: By al 
| ſecret inbuman commiſſion, he cauſed all 1 
the Danes to be maſſacred, who had ſettled a 

C 
i 


-in England; which induced Sweyn, K:ng of 
Denmark, to invade his dominions; and as 


Ethelred » was deſpiſed, and bated by his 
bungee 
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gbjeQs, Sweyn eaſily prevailed, and hays 
ing defeated his forces, obliged him to pay 

0,000 |, raiſed on the Engliſh by a tax 

alled Danegelt, with which booty Sweyn 
ſailed to Denmark, but returned the next 
year with a more powerful army, and en- 
tirely conquered the kingdom. Upon this, 
Ethelred flewinto Normandy :; but on the 
death of Sweyn, which happeued ſoon af+ 
ter, he returned, and died in England in 
the year 1016, having reigned thirty-ſeven 
vears. 29 * 


EDMUND II. his ſon, ſurnamed Irons. 


fide, from his extraordinary ſtrength and 
valour, was one of the greateſt captains of 
his age; but he had the misfortune to be 
oppoſed by enemies who were tov powerful. 
e, however, gained three compleat victo- 
ies over the Danes under Capute the ſon of 
Sweyn, and obliged bim to raiſe"the ſiege 
he had laid to London. But not making a 
proper uſe of thoſe advantages, and being 

impoſed upon by the councils of his bro- 
ther- in- law Edric, who ſought his friend- 
Po oply to betray him, he was afterwards 
defeated by Canute, and his affairs were in 
ſuch a wretched fituation, that his friends 
; | were 
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were obliged to leave him, and ſubmit to 
the conqueror. Edmund, however, collec. 
ted together ſuch of his ſubjects as. ſtill con. 
tinued faithful, in order to engage the cnc. 
my, and perceiving Canute at the head of 
his army, rode off from his own forces to 
b meet him; and Canute advancing with the 
. Same intent, a furious combat enſued, in 
| which, neither having the advantage, they 
agreed todividethe kingdom between them, 
Poor Edmund, however, enjoyed his ſhare 
but a few days, for that villain Edric, his 
brother-in-law, got him aſſaſſinated by two 
of his domeſtics, 
This he did to ingratiate bimſelf with 
Canute, who, being of a generous diſpoſi- 
tion, abhorred the action; and inſtead of 
rewarding Edric, ordered his head to be cut 
off the firſt opportunity he had, end fixed 
upon one of the higheſt gates of London, 
The valiant and good Edmund was mur- 
dered in 1017, after "__ 82 almoſt 
a year. 
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DANISH KINGS 


Y 


or 


ENGLAND. 


Pt 8 had contended for the 


crown of England upwards of 200 

years,. in which time were fought. 
fifty-four battles by land, and thirty-eight 
by ſea, be ſides ſkirmiſhes and ſieges, aftend- 

Jed with the loſs of an infinite number orf 

men; yet they poſſeſſed it only twenty - four 
years, under the three following Monarchs, 
viz. Canute, Harold, and Hardicanute. 


+ CANUTE the Great, on the death of 
Edmund, ſucceeded to the throne; being in 
the year 1017 elected King, notwithſtand- i 
ing Edmund and Edward, the ſons of the 
eee this ; 
C e 
1. — 
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election, an end was put to the war. Mat 
ters being thus ſettled, Canute began to in- 
gratiate himſelf with his new ſubjects; and 
by 8 their cities, churches and ab- 
bies, by leſſening their taxes, and by en- 
truſting them with the higheſt offices, and 
even with the command of his armies, he 
ſoon won the hearts of the Engliſh ; by whoſe 
_ . alliſtance he obliged the King of Scotland VE 
40 pay him tribute, and conquered Norway, 
| Though this King beheaded the traitor Ed+ 
ric, for the murder of Edmund, yet it is fup- 
fed that he himſelf was concerned i in that Ithr. 
Miabolical deed; and that he afterwards ſent I was 
away his two ſons, Edmund and Edward, | me 
to be murdered, though they providentially to 
eſcaped. We are told, however, that he of 


 —A4meerely repented of this crime, and built I ye: 


a church over Edmund's tomb, which place 
he called St. Edmund's Burry. Towards the | 
latter end of bis life, he became humble, (af 
juſt, and truly pious. - As he was one day lan 
ſtanding by the ſeg-thore a flatterer in bis I qu 
*trantold him, that he was King of both f bo 
earth and Tea; Upon which, ſitting down, | in 
ke ordered the tide not to wet his feet, nor * 

roceed any farther; but ſtaying there till 
> water ſurrounded NT he, turning Th c 
eh. 


of ENGL AND. 31 
Ne flatterer, ſaid, See here, bow vain it earth» © 
in. erandeur, and how weak all human force! God 
e is King of the land, and of the ſea, and 
im let us worſhip and adore, This King died, | 
n 1036, after a reign of nineteen years, 
nd left Behind him three ſons, Swanus 
arold, and Hardicanute; to the firſt of 
hom he bequeathed the kingdom of Nor- 
ay, to the ſecond England, and to the 
laſt Denmark, - ; 


HAROLD 1. who ſucceeded to the 


throne un conſequence of his father's will 


was {6 ififſtous, cruel, unjuſt, diſſotutey and 
mean-ſpirited, that his fubjects were going 
to depoſe him, when death delivered them 
of their obnoxious burthen. He died in the 


year 1039, and in the third of his reign. .* 7 


HARDICANUTE was the third and 
laſt Daniſh Monarch that reigned in Eng- 
land, and was, if poſſible, awretch of worſe 
qualities than his brother Harold, wh 
body he cauſed to be dug up and thrown 
into the river Thames ; which being found 
by a fiſherman, was delivered to the Danes, 
and by them buried in the church callgd St. 


CleLent Danes. He impoſed an exophjtan t 
'L C2 ta 
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tax on the Engliſh of 32, 147 l. and plunder. 
ed and burnt the city of Worceſter. for re. 

Fuſing to pay their portion of it. He died 
ſaddenly at a banquet in Lambeth, in 1041, 
and in the third year of his reign, either of 

eating and drinking to exceſs, or of a ſtrong 
poiſon, to the greatjoy of the Engliſh. The 
vernment of the Danes was now become 
odious, that the chief men of the king- 
dom made a law, or at leaſt entered into an 
agreement, that no other perſon of that na- 
tion ſhould ever wear the crown; and that 
whoever propoſed it ſhould be looked upon 
as an enemy to his country, and guilty of 
high treaſon. This is the language of the 
hiftorians: but bow ſuch a law or compact 
could be carried ints execution, when the 
nation was ſo full of Danes, is to me amaz- 
ing; and cannot be accounted for, .unleſs 
we ſappoſe the Danes themſelves were tired 
of their own vicious Kings. In ſhort, this 
is one of the moſt dark and perplexing pe- 
riods in the Engliſh hiſtory, and therefore 

. we muſt leave it to thoſe who have more 
learning and ſagacity, as well as more room 
for diſquiſitions of this nature, 
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2 feſſor, and fon of Ethelred, was on 
The the death of Hardicanute, elected 
»me King; which was chiefly occaſioned by the 
ing. Intrignes of earl Goodwin, whoſe daughter 
» an be had promiſed to marry. In his reign, the 
na. Danes, Scots and Welch, entered England 
hat at different times, and committed great out» 
pon Tages; hut Edward and his Generals brave» 
of ly deft them all. Among theſe Gene» 
the | 7#15 mention, ought to be made of Siward, 
-a& earl of Northumberland, who routed the 
the (Scots, aud killed Macbeth their King; and 
22. ef Harold, fon of Goodwin, who of his 
leſs lovn accord, raiſed an army in the diſtrifts 
red Junder his command, with. which be van= | , 
this [quiſhed the jolnt forces of Aſgar an Englih I 
pe- | Bobleman, and Griffin King of Wales, who 
ore had entered England and plundered Here» 
ore | ford. When peace was reſtored to his do- 
om minions, he collected all the good laws ma 
by his predeceffors, whether Britons, Ro- 
mans, Saxons, or Danes; and adding more 
men, formed 0 . . dodgy 
| w | 
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which he called, The Common law of Ex- 
LAND. He built Weſtminſter-Abbey, (with 
a ſepulchre for himſelf) and the church 11 
St. Margaret, which ſtands near it. He 
Was the firſt King of England who touched 
for the Evil, and was by the church eſteem. 
ed a great Saint; he was, however, guilty 
of ſome acts of cruelty; for he ſeized the 
poſſeſſions of Queen Emma, his mother, 
and allowed her only a ſmall penſion fo 
life: Nay, ſome hiſtorians fay, that he ac- 
cuſed her of being concerned in an infa- 
maous affair with Alwin, Biſhop pl incheſ⸗ 
ter, and that ſhe was tried for "adultery by 
the Ordeal or fiery trial; that is to ſay, nine 
red hot plough ſhares were laid at unequal 
diſtapces, over which the criminal was o- 
bliged to paſs blindfold, and barefooted ; 
which ſhe is ſaid to have done unburt, and 
was therefore declared innagent. But this, 
though aſſerted by ſome rs with great 
gravity, is too abſurd and ridiculous to be 
believed. He refuſed to cohabit with bis 
wife Editha, ſome ſay from a religious ve- 
| neration of chaſtity; but the general and 
-. moſt probable opinion is, that he avoided 
2 ber becauſe ſhe was, as it were, forced up- 
on him by the intrigues of earl Goodwin 
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her father, and that he could not bgar the 
company of a woman, whoſe fat, er Had 
murdered his brother. Earl Goodwin knew 
that the King ſuſpected him of being con- 

cerned in that murder, and, it is ſaid, in or- 
der to clear himſelf of that ſuſpicion, he one 
day, at the King's table, took up a piece of 
bread, aod wiſhed it might choak him if he 
was ever concerned in the murder of that 
Prince, and died with the next morſe] he 
ate. This ſtory, however, is told but by a 
few hiſtorians, and the truth of it is to be 
doubt He reigned twenty-four years, 
and died&wWithout iffue in 1065, and in the 
ſixty-fourth year of his ge. 


HARO LD I. for. of earl Goodwin, 
was ſo well beloved by the people that he 
was unauimouſly elected King, notwith= * 
ſtanding that Edgar Atheling, grandſon to 
Edmund Ironſide, the right heir was living; 
and that the late King had bequeathed the 
crown, by will, to his friend William, Duke 
of Normandy. Edgar was unable to aſcer- 
tain his right to the crown by force of arms; - 
but William Duke of Normandy, {whom 
Harold had once- when in diſtreſs ſworn not 


* 


to oppoſe) ſent amabaſſadors to reproach Ha- 
kl a <7? rold 


%. 
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+. old with the violation of his oath, and 
t$o'der®.nd the crown; offering at'the ſame 
time to leave the right of ſucceſſion to the 
determination of the Pope, or to try it by 
ſingle combat, which being refuſed, William 
applied to Toſti, who was Harald's brother, 
but ſworn enemy, for aſſiſtance, As Toſti 
. had married the daughter of Baldwin, earl 
of Flanders, that earl lent him a body of 
forces, with which ke landed in England, 
but was defeated; upon which Toſti applied 
Arſt to the King of Scotland, and afterwards 
to Harold Harfager, King of N and 
ſed to him the conqueſt ori land. 

| Hafager joined Toſti, aud emp Ming his 
Forces on board three hundred aps, came 
ipto England, and took York; but in a 
hed battle Harold routed his whole ar- 
* - My, and both Harfager and Tofti were ſlain. 
This ſucceſs, it is thought, rendered Harold 
both inſolent and careleſi, for he impru- 
dently, and indeerfiurjuſtly, kept the whole 


dy part among His ſoldiers, upon which they 
grew diſcontented and uoaruly. 

Wr, Duke of Normandy, was all 

this time firengthening his army, and hav- 

ing obtained forces from the neighbouring 

5 | 1 Princes, 


» plunderof the field, without diſtributing a- 


b tis. at A a= 


ans te 


and the drunkenneſs and diſſolute behaviour 
of the common people, did not a little con- 


the Normans had the advantage of the long 
bows, of the uſe of which the Engliſh were 


OR 
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Princes, he fitted out a ſtrong fleet, and on 
the agth of September landed at Pe vanſ in 
Sufſex; thence proceeding to Haſtings, he 
built a ſtrong fort, and, in the place called 
Battle-Field, engaged the army of Harold, 
when a moſt bloody battle enſued ; which, 
though loſt, was fought with the utmoſt 
bravery by the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the. 
diſlike they had conceived to Harold. In 
this engagement William had three hories 3 
killed under bim, and a great number af 


DS 3 


his Normans {lain; and Harold loſt his life, 
togetherwith the lives of many of the nos 4 
ee about 60,000 ſoldiers. Hiſtorts”? 
s, that the loſs of this battle was 
in a great meaſure owing to a long peace 
which the Engliſh had enjoyed, and in which 
they hadnegleRed the military arts, and a- 
bandoned themſelves to luxury and idle- 
neſs: and to this, we may ſuppoſe, the al- 


centiouſneſs of the clergy, the effeminacy, 
gluttony, and oppreſſion of the nobility, 


tribute. It is like wiſe to be obſerved, that 


then ignorant. But notwithanding theſe, 
10 id C $ | the 
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the Engliſh with bills, their ancient wea- 
pn kept ſo cloſe together, that they were 
mpregnable; and the Normans would ne- 
ver have obtained the victory, had they not 

pretended to fly, and by that means brought 

the Engliſh into diſorder. 4 

WIILITAM, notwithſtanding this victory 
turned out ſo much in his favour, could 
have little hopes of gaining the thronę by 
right of conqueſt, and therefore he Fave 
ent that he came to revenge the death of 
ince Alfred, brother to King Edward; to 
ore Robert, archbiſhop of Cantę 

" his ſee, and to claim the crown ak ght 

it having been bequeathed him by Edwa 

the Confeffor. He cannot therefore, Ithink, 
with any propriety be called the Conqueror; 
for theſe motives engaged many of the En- 

* gliſh in his favour, who conſidered that he 

had at leaſt as much right to it as Harold, 

and they made him conform to their terms, 
and agree to govern them by the laws of 

Edward the Confeffor, Before they would 

> admit him to the throne. 2 

* The body of Harold was IG after the 

engagement, and buried in Waltham 
P 
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WILLIAM 1, 


; Communly called the Coxnqueron, 


nis Prints was the natural" fon of 


Robert VI, Duke of Normandy, by 
Aletta, a furrier's daughter. Harold being 
flain' in battle, William, who was about 52 
years of age, marched directly to London, 
here he claimed the crown by the teſta- 
Ment of King Edward the Confeſſꝶ, On 
His way to that city, he was met large 
body of the men of Kent, each with a bough 
or limb of a tree in his hand. This army 
was headed by Stigard, the Archbiſhop, who 
made a ſpeech to the Conqueror, in which he 
boldly demanded the preſervation f their 
liberties, and let him know that were 
refolved rather todie than topartwith their 
laws and live in bondage. 
WILLtaM thought proper ti grant their 


demands, and ſuffered them to retain their 


ancient cuſtoms. 


Upon his coronation at Weſtminſter, he 


was ſworn fo govern by the laws of the re- 


F aim, and thou 3 ſome new 
| Py _ IIS. * & * 4 f 
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forms, yet he preſerved to the Engliſh their 
trials by juries, and the borough-laws He 
inſtituted the courts of Chancery and Ex- 
chequer; but at the ſame time difarmed his 
Engliſh ſubjects, and forbad their having any _ 
light in their houſes after eight o'clock at 
night, when a bell was rung, called Curfew 
or cover fire, at the found of which all were 


He conquered ſeveral powers who invaded 2 
England; obliged the Scots to preſerve the 
— they had broken; compelled the 
Velahcto pay him tribute; refuſed himſelf 
to mage to the Pope; built the Tower” 
of London; and had all public acts made in 
the Norman tongue. He opprefled the peo- 
ple by taxes, and made a law by which e- 
very man who killed a deer was to have bis 
eyes put out. He cauſed all England to bg. 
ſurveyed andrated, and the men numbered, 
in a work called Doomſday-book, which is 
ſtill in being. WT] "i 


had invaded Normandy, and after that.to 
reduce his ſon Robert, who appe the te 
in arms againſt him, he carried over witli 


troops at home. W 
| Ts a 
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. obliged to put out their fires and candles. 


To curb the inſolence of the Frenchiwho's | 


bim an 2 and left his own” "i 
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bre gement bad like to have been killed by 
on; but Robert when he found that he 
was engaged with his father, dutifully ſub- 
mitted to him, though he was victorious. 
WILLIAM invaded France, and taking 
Nantes in Auguſt 1087, he ordered it to be 
reduced to aſhes; but approached ſo near 
the flames, that the heat of the fire, toge- 
ther with the warmth of the ſeaſon, threw 
© him into a fever, which being increaſed by 
. a fall from his horſe in his return to Roan, 
he died in a village near that city on the 
och of September following, in 4th 
Fer of his age, after a reign of Mears 
| Normandy, and 21 in England, and was 
buried at Caen. 

WILL a was tall, broad ſet, and of 
*. _ ſtrength. ' His paſſions were violent. 
Ke had much wiſdom, but more diſſi mula- 
tion; great wealth, but greater avarice; was 
5 of Thins, but ſevere to his opponents 


"3 unn reign Richard, the King's ſecond 
killed by a ſtag in the New Foreſt, 
was'a great fire-in London, -which 
fumed St. Paul's; and an earthquake 
ich happened on 8 Chefs dg. 7 
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Was valiant, raſh, intemperate and vain, W * 
And un ey Tyrrell in New * 
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ILLIAM the ſecond ſurviving fon 
of "William the Conqueror, who was 


* rom the colour of his hair furnamed Rufus 


tor Red, ſucceeded bis father in 1087, He 


was then thirty years of age; and at the 
ſame. time his brother Robert facceeded to 
the auchy of Normandy. Robert reſolved 
to aſſert bis right of primogeniture to the 


crown of England, and ſeveral of the Nor- 


man nobility eſpouſed his cauſe ; Wil- 


liam put an end to the rebellion, by defeat» _ 
ing a body of troops in Kent; and ſoon 
252 artly by force, and partiy by bribe · 

— his brother to conclude a peace. 
The two brothers then made war on their 


x younger brother Henry, whom they belieg- 


ed in Mount St. Michael; where William, 


one morning riding out unattended, fell in 


. 


« 


L with 2 party of Henry's ſoldiers and endea- 
vourcd tes dne, through them, but 


| Fa di nted, und a ſoldier was going to 


Iſpatch him When he cried out, Hold fel- 
„n the King of England. On this 


„ he man dropping bis ſword, raiſed the Mo- 


— 


- < narch 


„essere. erz 


* anger 


WALLIAM H. 6 
narch from the ground, and received from 
him the honour of knighthogd and other 
favours. The brothers wer& ſoon recon- 
ciled, and William turned his arms againſt 
Scotland, and defeated the army of their 
King Malcolm; that Prince and his fon 
being juſt before killed man ambuſh laid 
by Mowbray the Governor 6 ry 1 
berland. Soon after, Robert de Mo pray, Yo; 

finding that the king had i gegleted to r= 4 

ward his ſervices, joined ſeveral] 
noblemen to ſet the crooẽ-mm the Lex of 
ro: grandſon to William the Canque- 


ror ; Mon which the King marched into 
Yorkſhire, reduced Bamborough caſtle, took 
Mowbray priſoner, and put an end to the 
rebellion, 
At length, as William was hunting in the 
New Foreſt, he was lain with an arrow bot 
by Walter Tyrrel, his particulag favourit 
who, aiming at deer, ſtruck ing fu wil | 
in the B d he immediste h expired, 

on the 2d of Auguſt 1100, aged 44; after 
a reign of 13 years, and was * to 
Wan in a collier” s cart. 122 
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| liam the Conqueror, was, on account 
of his great learning, ſurnanmted Beauclefc, 

, He was born at Selby in Yorkſhire in 10703 

P i and the Engli ing 1 him as their ; 


ce, the 


natural Prince; ed hi to the throne? 
in 1100, though s eldeſt hrither Nobert 
was living, but he was engage#inthe Holy 
Land, Henry was at that time 3&Yyears 
age und had before ſhewn Himſelf a politic 
and brave Prince. He was no ſooner ſeated 
on the throne, than he began to make a= 
mendments in the laws of the realm, and 
to aboliſh ſome abufes which had crept into 
the church. About this time, Robert rem 
turning from eruſalem, Hegry endeavour? 
ed to ſecure himfelf on the throne by mar- 
rying the Princeſs Matilda, daughter to 
Malcom King of Scotland, by gy 
the ſiſter of Edgar Atheling. "2 | 
Duke Robert, however, being di | 
to revive his claim, landed at —_— 
in 1102; but when both armies were ready 
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effuſion of blood; and it was Agreed, that 
Henry ſhould retain his kingdom, relitquiſh 
to Robert the poſſeſſion of N hand), and 
pay him 3ooo merks a year ind that if 
one of the brothers died without children, 
the other ſhould Tucceed him in bis domi- 
nions. Robert afterwards, being diſturbed 
by a formidable inſurrection, and having de- 
prived himſelf of all Normandy, except the 
city of Roan, by mortgaging it to pay his 
debts, applied to his brother tor aſſiſtance; 
on which Henry levied an army, paſſed into 
Normandy, ſeized ſeveral citics, and. on his 
| return to England, was followed by Hs bro- 
ther as a ſuppliant to a tonquerar for mer- 
ey; but Henry was deaf to all his entrea- 
ties; on which Robert returned, and ob- 
tained the aſſiſtance of France and ſome of 
ne neighbouring Princes; but Henry going 
with an army to Normand: , totally defeat- 
ed the allies, took the Duke himſelf priſo- 
ner, ſeized upon his dominions, and confined 
him in Cardiff caſtle in Wales. Some time 
after, 8 only ſon, William, and the 
Counteſs of Perche, his natural daughter, 
in their paſſage by ſea from Barfleur to Eng- 
land, were unfortunately drowned ; which 


gave — 
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ing to ſome hiſtorians, he was never after 
ſeen to laugh. His her Robert, after a 
conſinement of 27 years, and the moſt ſe- 
vere and cruel treatment, died in priſon, 
and his death was ſoon followed by that of 
Henry, who fell ill by eating to exceſs of 
ſome lampreys at his caſtle of Lyon near 
Roan, which carried him off in ſeven days. 
He died on the tſt of December 1135, in 
the 63th year of his age, and the 36th of 
his reign; and was buried at Reading, in a 
monaſtery of his own founding. The Em- 
preſs Maud was his only legitimate child 
then Nving, though he had twelve natural 
children. | | 

Henry was very learned and had fo 
great a regard for the ſcien at he built 
a palace at Oxford, whither he often retir- 
ed. He had black hair, was of a middling 
ſtature, had a handſome perſon, and engag- 
ing deportment; but theſe accompliſhments 
were ſullied-by his crue'ty, avarice, and in- 
ordinate love of women | 

In his reign, Wincheſter, Glouceſter, and 
Worceſter were burnt. 'Fhe Thames, Med» 
way, and Trent were almoſt dried up, in 
mw 33d year of his reign, London was burnt 
m Weſtcheap to Aldgate, -—- 
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1 Norman government, which hag” 
ſubliſted lixty-nine years in England, 
was now extint, The Empreſs Maud or 
Matilda ſucceeded her father in his dutch 
of Normandy ; but though her right to the 
crown of England had been recogniz'd in 
parliament, Stephen earl of Bologne the 
third ſon of the earl of Blois, by Adela, 
daughter to William the Conqueror, got 
pofſeſſion of the throne, and was crowned 
on the 22d of December 1135. Stephen re- 
vived the favourite lawsof Edward the Con- 
feſſor. In this reign, the inſolence of t 
clergy obliged Stephen to-ſeize the caſt 
belonging to the biſhops of Saliſbury, Lin- 
coln, and Ely. The ſpirit of rebellion up» 
on this occaſion —— and the Pmpreſs 
Maud ſeized the opportunity of aflerting in 
perſon a right to the crown. The King be- 
ſieged the Empreſs iy Wallingford, purſued 3 
her to Lincoln, and gave battle to the te 
Glouceſter before that city, when the Ring 
* taken priſoner; before Which be hac 
ke his battle-axe and ſword, and was 
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> knocked down on his knees with a ſtone. He 
Was then confined in irons in Briſtol caſtle, 

. Mavp wasnowacknowledg'd Sovereign, 
but behaved with great haughtineſs: King 
Stephen's conſort humbly intreated her to 

Net her huſband at liberty, promiſing that 
he ſhould reſign his crown and end his days 
in a monaſtery; but ſhe diſmiſſed her with 
ſuch eontempt, that the late Queen recover- 
ing reſolution, raiſed a large body of forces; 

and Maud refuſing to mitigate the ſeverity 
of the Norman laws, a revolt enſued, and 
the King was ſet at liberty. All the adhe- 
rents to Maud were at length obliged to re- 
tire to Normandy: however, the young rince 
Henry ber ſon, obtaining aſſiſtance from 
France, returned to England; but when both 
Princes were preparing for battle, a truce 
was agreed on, and it was ſtipulated that the 
King ſhould enjoy the crownduring life, and 
that after his deceaſe, Henry ſhould ſucceed 
= to the throne, Stephen died on the 25th of 
= ORoberat Canterbury, in the 5oth year of 
dis age, and the 19th of his reign, and was 
buried in the abbeyof Feverſham in Kent. 

In this reign there was a great fire in Lon- 

don; the city of Yorkwasburnt to the ground; 
Rocheſter was alſo burnt to the ground. 
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rx PLANTAGA NE, the 
11 fon of the Empreſs Maud by Geoffrey 
= carl of Anjou, was crowned in 1154, in tht 
by” ö 23d year of his age. In 1159, Henry con- 
| cluded amarriage between his eldeſt ſon and 
Margaret the daughter of the French King, 
though the young Prince was only five years 
© of age, and the Princeſs but fix months 
old. The old Duke of Britany alſo gave 
> hisdaughterConftance in marriage to Geof- 
Frey, another of Heary's ſons, then in his 
Cradle. | 
xxx was diſturbed at home by the ar- 
rogance of Thomas Becket, whom he bad 
*Taiſed from a mean degree to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, and the dignity of High Chancellor. 
be dilpute ran ſo high, that the Arcbhbi- 
| > ba obliged to fly the kingdom. The 
”, an however, deing at length determined, 
þ © <Breketeeturned to England, and reifed ſuch 
dfturbancee; that four Knights, thinking 
to pleaſe the King, murdered him in his 
_ cathedral'of Canterbury, This prelate was 
te rwards honoured with the title of a 
EP, n — 6 — Martyr, 
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ter of the pal places in Guienne, An- 
jou, Poictou, and Britany, reſtored the young 
Princes to favour, and pardoned all the re- 
volters; but obliged the King of Scotland 
to pay him homage” for his kingdom. 
. NRY was ſo mortified at the di ſobedi- 
nce of his ſons, that through grief he fell 
ack at Chinon in Touraine, and perceiving 
his end draw near, gave orders for his being 
carned into the church, where he expired 
before the altar, on the 6th of July 1189, 
in the 57th year of bis age, and the 35th 
of his reign. He was ftripped by his do- 
meſtics, and left quite naked in the church: 
butwas afterwards buried at Fonte veraud 
in Anjou. | ; 
fear was of a middle ſtature; his hair 
"as buſhy, h&had a Roman noſe, and his 
1 = were ſomewhat deformed: he was va- 
er and learned, prudent and polite, ge- 
Noos, and of a mild diſpoſitionz among 
1 Nee. luſt was dis predominate paſſion. 
In hjs reign lions were firſt kept in the 
Tower of London. London bridge was re- 
built with timber. There was an-earth- 
quake, by which the church of Lincoln and 
veral others were deſtroyed. | i 
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ICH 4 the eldeſt ſon of Henry ll. 
who was from his bravery ſurnamed 
Cœur de Lion, or Lion-hearted, was 32 years 
olf age when his father died. was crown- 
ed in Weſtminſter Abbey on the 3d of Sep- 
tember 1189. On the day of his coronation, 
the Jews London flocking to make pre- 
ſents to him, the mob robbed and murdered 
all they met with, plundered, and ſet fire 
to their houſes, At York 500 Jews, beſides 
women and children, ſhut themſelves up in 
2 and there died by their own hands 
rather than ſubmit to their perſecutors. 
unnd had no ſooner aſcended the 
WV: than he went to the Holy War, in 
Meeſuntion with Philip King of France. 
bara, being driven by contrary winds 
to the iſle of - Cyprus, landed his troops 
paere, and took Iſaac, the King of that 4 
1 and his daughter priſoners; (1 No 
che whole country, was made King, 
and afterwards transferred his right to that 
Wand to Guy Luſignan, titular King af 
n in exchange for that empty ti- 
tle, Hence the Engliſm Monarchs were 
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RICHARD I. 9 


Bro a long time tiled Kings of Jeruſalem. 


RIiCHARD (ailed frem Cyprus to Paleſtine, 
where he joined the French King, Cc. and 
was very inſtrumental in the reduction of 
the city of Acte; before which place above 
200, 00 Chriſtians were killed. He afrer- 
wards ſeized Aſcalon, Joppa, and Cæſarea. 

In the abſence of Richard, which laſted 
four years, Prince John his brother uſurped 
the ſovereign authority ; ; but the King ſoon 
ſuppreſſed his brother's part; levied a nu- 
merous army, and invaded France, ang at 
the battle of Blois, Richard took all the ar- 
chie ves of the French kingdom. After which 
he as preparing to return to England, when 
a gentleman of Limoſin, having diſcovered 
a treaſure upon his eſtate, the King claim 
it as aſovereign of Guienne ; the gentlems 
took ſhelter in the caſtle of Chaluz, which 


the King beſieged; in reconnoitring th a 


walls, he received a wound, of which he 
died on the 6th of April 1199, aged 44, af- 
ter a reign of nine years and nine months. 
The caſtle being taken before the King died, 
he ordered all the garriſon to be hanged; 
but pardoned the man who wounded him.“ 
He appointed by will his brother John * 
ſueceed Fim in all his dominions. 
5 bb. n JOHN; 
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2 an's reign was full of troubles and turmoils, 


1) 


OHN, ſurnamed Lackland, the brother 
of Richard, aſcended the throne wita- 
out much appoſition iu 1199; for though > 
Arthur Duke of Britany, ſon of Geoffrey,” 
the late King's brother, had the hereditary 3 
right, yet John was elected King, on con- 
dition that be ſhould reſtore and eſtabliſh 
the rights of the people, He was then 22 
years,of age, and having alſo ſeized the 
dutchy of Normandy, he left Arthar only, 
the poſſeſſidn of ſome of the provinces en- 
joyed by the Engliſh in France. . 
Joux had ſeveral conteſts with the Lan, | 
who had excommunicated him, and a 
ed the people of England from theif gan 
of allegiance, and now ſent Pandulph his 
Nuncio into England, who offered him-the * 
Pope's protection, on condition of his tax - 
ing an oath to obey the Pontiff in all things, 
and reſign his crown into the hands of the 
Nuncio. To this John conſented, repaired 
to Dover church, and in the preſence of the 
people took off his crown, diſrobed himſelf 
of all his 9 royalty, and laid them 
| * Pu 5 R 
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at the feat of the Nuncio, who was ſeated | 
ona throne. After which he ſigned a char. 
ter, whereby he reſigned the kingdom of 
England and the lordſhip of Ireland to the 
Holy See, and bound himſelf as a vaſſal to 
pay 700 marks annually for England, and 
300 for Ireland, and then did homage to 
the Pope in the perſon of his Nuncio, who 
kept the crown and ſceptre five days in his 
polleſton. ras | 
The Engliſh Barons, fired with indigna- 
tion at this meanneſs, had recourſe to arms, 
and demanded a re-cſtabliſhmentof the laws 
of Edward the Coufeſſor, and a renewal of 
the charter of Henry the Firſt ; which be- 
ing refuſed by the King, they elected Ro- 
„bert Fitz walter for their General, entered 
London, and befieged him in the Tower. 
| The King complied, when he could no long- 
er reſiſt, and agreed to meet the Barons in 
” Runnemead, or the Mead of Council, be- 
_ tween Stains and Windſor; and there being 
unable to obtain ſupplies from his people, 
and alſo too weak to withſtand them, grant- 
ed whatever they deſired, and hence aroſe 
the famous charter of liberties called Mag: 
Charta, which he was obliged to fign, and 
_ alſo the charter the liberties of the ret, 
. whic 
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which have been ſince eſteemed the foul” 
dation of the Engliſh liberties. The King,” 
however, though he had ratified theſe chars” 
ters with a ſolemn oath, brought over an 
army from Flanders, and ravaged the whole 
kingdom; upon this the Barons applied 
for aſſiſtance from the 1 bu France, pro- 
miſing the crown to his ſon Lewis, if he 
freed them from John's tyranny. Lewis 
ſoon came to their aſſiſtance, landed-at 
Sandwich, and took Rocheſter, white Jobn 
retired to Wincheſter, having prevailed on 
the Pope to excommunicate both the French 
King and the Engliſh Barons; but being de- 
ſerted by ſome of hismercenaries, the Dau- 
phin beſieged Dover, while the Barons in- 
veſted Windſor; after which the country 
was ravaged hy both parties, who came to 
no engagement. At length, grief and fa- 
tigue threw the King into a fever, which 
is ſaid to have been beightened by his eat- 
ing of peaches and drinking new ale. He 
died on the 18th of October 1216, in the 
51ſt year of his age, and the 15th of his 
reign. . "IE 
In this reign London Bridge, which was 
before of wood, was built entirely of ſtone. 
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from 1216 to 1272. 
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This King chief note in hiſtory does gain 
From civil diſcords, and the longeſt reign : 
Fickle and weak, he ſaw bis crown juſt gone; 
Yet ching, left it to lis uurlile Jon. - 
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ENRY. of Wincheſter was but twelve 
years of age, when the earl of Pem- 
broke had him crowned at Glouceſter on the 


28th of October 1216. The uſual oath was 7 


adminiſtered, and the Legate cauſed him to 
do homage to the Holy See. Many of the 
Barons who had ſworn allegiance to the 
Dauphin joined with Henry, and the Pope 


renewed his excommunication againſt Lewisz: 


after this,'a truce was concluded and pro- 
longed ti Eafter; ſoon after which, the 
Freuch laid hege to Lincoln caſtle, but be 
ing unſucceſsful in that and ſome oth 
attempts, Lewis was obliged to come to 
compolition, and agreed to turn bowe, 
and to reſtore the Eng liſt Ein 
France. 
HENRY bees bis majority with act 
ing large ſums, and annulling the two ſa- 
cred charters granted by his father. He 
landed in Britany with a numerous army, 
and then ſpending bis time in diverlio 
. hamefvlly returned, after he had ent all 
his 9 after) wards renewed the war 
in 
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him 50001. annually. 
The King met with many mortifications 
From his parliament and people, who at 
length obliged him to renew the two char- 
ters; which was done in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
in the following manner, v/z. the Peers be- 
ing aflembled in the preſence of the King, 
each holding alighted taper, the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury denounced a terrible curſe a- 
gainſt thoſe who ſhould violate the laws, or 
Alter the conſtitution of the kingdom; then 
the charters were read aloud, and confirm- 
| ed by the King, who all this time kept his 
2 = upen his breaſt; after which, every 
one threw his taper on the ground to raiſe 
a great ſmoke, and wiſhed, That thoſe who 
violated arters might moe in Hell. 
After which, the parliament granted bim 
a ſubſidy for ſupprefiing an inſurrection in 
Gnienne. He foon reduced that province, 
and returned to England, where he renew- 
ed his exaGions. Prince Richard, Henry's 
brother, being elected King of the Romans, 
took the immenſe ſum of 00, ooo l. into 
Germany to ſupport his election; while the 


and flew, The King was ſet at liberty, but 


$6th year of his N and wa buried in 
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King amaſſed 950,000 merks for an expedi- 
tion to the Two Sicilies which were offered 
him by the Pope; though the crown belon go? 
ed to Conradin, the Emperor Conrad's ſon. 
In ſhort, the people were grievouſly op- 
preſſed, and the Barons, finding that Hen- 
ry could not be bound by the moſt ſolemn"; 
oaths, undertook to reform the government: 
accordingly commiſſ oners were choſen by 
the King and the Barons, and articles a- 
greed on, which the King again broke, At 
laſt they came to an open war, when a de- 
ciſive battle was fought near Lewes in Suſ- 
ſex, in which the Kings army was defeated, " 
and himſelf, Prince Edward, and the King. 
of the Romans, taken pri iſoners; hut after 
wards the earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter * 
quarrelling, the latter joined Prince Ed=- - 
ward, who had eſtaped from his keepers, 
2nd uniting their forces, marched againſt 
the earl of Leiceter7p whom they defeated 


peace was not reſtored till ſome time efter, 
when Prince Edward engaged in a cruſade 
and went to the Holy Land. Henry died - 
at London, Nov. 20, 1272, aged 68, in the 
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Far Aang, when acknowkedg'd, Edward cane” 
Aſſum d thecroum, and ruPdwith matchleſs fame, 
Meleb, Scott, be conguer di made and ummade Ringo, 
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DWARD, ſurnamed Lon 8 was 
aged 33, when his father died, and was 
crowned on his return from Paleſtine, where 
with only 10,000 Engliſhmen, he ſtruck a 
. panic into the Saracens, He nar- 
rowly eſcaped being murdered there by an 
aſſaſſin, from whom he received a wound 0 
his arm which was given by a poiſoned d 
ger; and it is affirmed that he owed his li 
to the affection of Weanor his wife, who 
Was with him, and ſucked the venom out of 
the wound, He arrived in England with his 
faithful Queen on the 25th of July, 12745 
and they were both crowned at Weſtmin- 
ſter, on the 19th of following. He 
began his reign wi 4 enquiry into 
the affairs of his kingdom, &c. and con- 
firmed the great charter. 

He then ſet about reRifying the coin 
which had been ſo much adulterated by the 
Jews, and cauſed 280 of them to be put to 
death. * 

ED 7 defeated and killed Las. 4 
ka big petty King of Wales, who had 

7 revolted, 
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revolted, afterwards furangoned a parlia- 
ment at Ruthen, where it was reſolved that 
Wales ſhould be infeparably united to Eng- 
land. But ſome of the Welch nobles telling 
the King that he would never peaceably en- 
Joy their country, till they were governed 
by a Prince of their own nation, he ſent for 
his Queen,” who was then pregnant, to lie 
In atCaernarvon, where ſhewas brought to 
bed of a Prince, whom the ſtates of Wales 
acknowledged fortheirSovereign; and ſince 
that time the eldeſt ſons of the Kings of 
England have borne ye title of Prince of 
Wales. Edward baniſhed 15,000 Jews for 
uſury and adulterating the coin. Soon after 
this, Queen Eleanor died at Grantham in 
Lincoln{tjrez to whoſe memory the King 
trected a croſs at every place where the 

corpſe reſted in th& way to Weſtminſter. 
" EDwWwa4RD carried his arms into Scotland, 
where he took the three important places of 
Berwick, Dunbar and Edinburgh. John 
Baliol their King, who was ſupported by 
Edward, repaired to him in the moſt humble 
manner, renewed the oath of ſealty, and put 
| the whole kingdom in his power, While 
=_ Edvard wasinFlanders, endeavouring to ret 
1 cover ſome dominions he had loſt in France 
: „ 13 | 1 n by 
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y treachery, William Wallace, the gloryof - 1 
cotland, roſe up in the defence of his coun». 
y, and having ſuddenly diſpoſſeſſed the 
ugliſh of all the ſtrong places they held, 
ras declared regent of the kingdom; on 
hich Edward haſtily returned from France, 
dyanced into Scotland at the head of a 
owerful army, and defeated Wallace, who 
everal years after, was betrayed into the 
1ands of the Engliſh and ſent to London, 
here Edward treated him with unpardon» 
ble ſeverity, and made this great hero ſuf- 
er the death of a oe” Edward thrice 
onquered Scotland, "and at length vowed 
hat he would deftroy that kingdom from 
ea to ſea, but was ſeized with a dyſentry, 
nd died in the little town of Burgh on the 
7th of july x307,. in the th year of his 
zze and the 35th of his reign, but his body 
as interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey: 
EDwAaRD was a head taller than the ge- 
zerality of men; his perſon was well made, 
trong, and handſome; but his legs being 
ather too long, he was thence called Long- 
anks. His regard for the laws was ſo grea 
hat he publicly impriſoned the Prince 
ales his ſen, for breaking into the park 
Fthe Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry,” RF 
r X. EDWARD 2 


X. EDWARD #e-.Sxconn, 
from 1307 % 1327. 
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F Gora d by 3 an 4 fatthleſs Queen ; 
_ For gmt of favourites barraſs'd and dethron' 
rer, poor Cacrnarven groan, 
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DWARD of Caernarvon was twen 
| three years of age when his 5 
erecalled Pierce Gaveſton, whom his fa- 
her had baniſhed, and dy his will enjoined 
him not to aſſociate with; and then married 
ſabella the daughter of the French King, 
nd they were both crowned at Weſtminſter _ 
on the 24th of February 1308. His ridicu- 
ous fondneſs for Gaveſton'created innumer- 
ble diſputes. At length the Barons had 
courſe to arms, and Gayeſton was be- 
1eaded, Mean while the Scots gained three 
1iRories over the Engliſh, and made them 
el ves maſters of every place in Scotland. 
King Edwird now raiſed the two Spen- 
ers, father and ſon, to the ſummit of 
oo wer; but they were baniſhed by the par- 
iament. The King levied an army, took 
ame caſtles from' the Barons, and recalled 
Spencers. Edward afterwards invaded 
Seotland;-but wanting proviſions, returned 
ithoat firiking a blow; on which Bruce 
ting of Scotland purſued him to York, de- 
royed 20,000 of the Engliſh, and then con- 


a to a peace. +: Wks 


The two Spencers incurred the gene 
hatred; and Queen Iſabella fled to Franc 
with ber fon, hence the nobility ſent ft 

her, and ſhe with a numerous J. march 
ing towards London, the King fed into th 
Weſt: but the (ll purſuing | him, he ſe 
ail for Ireland, but was driven back int 
Wales. Hugh Spencer the father, beit 
taken, was, without a trial, hanged ar 
"__— and the King himſelf was ſer 
iſoner to the Queen; and the your 
Spencer was ba on a gallows fifty feq; 
high. 7 
The Queen now forgol every call of n 
ture and duty, and was entirely governec 
by Mortimer, whom ſhe took to her be 
- King Edward was depoſed, and the ſon pre 
claimed King; they having obliged the oli 
King to reſign in the 43d year of his g 
and the 20th of his reign; after which he 
was treated with the greateſt indignities, 
and at laſt cruelly murdered; for ſome af 
ſaſſins covered him with a feather-bed, 
held him down, while others thruſt a * | 
pipe up his body, through which they con 
ve yed a ed hot iron, and burnt his bowe 
to prevent any en 3 of vic 
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XI. ENWARD de Turns, 
from 1327 to 1377. 
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In peace arid war, we honour and admre: 
France conquer'd, Scots ſiub dis d, preſe ervehis name 


But bis ah, eclips'd bis former fine. 
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3 DW ARD-.of Windſor was crowned at 
| | the age of 14, on the 26th of January 
1327. Though the parliament appointed 
regency, the Queen and Roger Mortime 
had the fole rule, By their influence th 
* young King renounced all his pretenſions to 

Scotland, and gave his ſiſter in marriage to 

David Bruce, King of the Scots; but after 

wards becoming ſenſible of his error, he 

cauſed the Queen his mother to be confined 
for life, and Mortimer Earl of March to be 
hanged at Tyburn, He then broke the truce 
with Scotland, and invaded that kingdom; 
won four battles in a ſhort time, and oblig- 
d King David to fly with his Queen into 
rance, when he ſet up Edward Baliol in bis 
room. Edward now laid claim to France, 
for Charles, his mother's brother, dying, 

Philip of Valois had p< flefled himſelf of the 

kingdom, alledging the Salique law; but Ed- 
wurd aſſerted that the Salique law, in exclud- 

ing females from the ſucceſſion, did not ex- 
claude their male iffue, on which he grounded 
his title. His firſt campaign paſſed without 
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blood - hed; but he took the title of King 
of France, and quartered his arms with the 
Fleer de luce, adding the motto, Drew et 
mom droit, or, God and my right, 


In his ſecond attempt, he defeated the 


French fleet, deſtroyed or took 370 of their 
ſhips, and 30,000 men; then beſieged Tour- 
nay, but being called home to oppoſe the 


Scots, concluded a truce for one year with 4 


King Philip. The next campaign, he waſt- 
ed all the country up to the walls of Paris, 
and obtained the glorious. battle of Creſly, 
which was won by the Prince of Wales, 
who was then only ſixteen. The French 
were defeated, with incredible ſlaughter. 
The King of Bohemia alſo died in the field; 
when his ſtandard, on which were in gold, 
three Oftriches feathers, with theſe words 
Ich diew, that is, I ſerve, was-brought.to the 
Prince of Wales; who, in memory of that 
victory, bore the 'Oftrich feathers in his co- 
ronet with the ſame motto. In this battle 
the French loſt eleven Princes, and 30;000 
eommon ſoldiers, a greater number than the 
whole army of the conquerors, - whoſe lofs 
was very inconſiderable. When the victory 
wag over, the king tenderly embraging tue 
3 « My-gallant fon, he fald,. õn 
i E * have | 
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_ © are you worthy of the kingdom.” 
weeks after this, Edward's Queen defeated 


© have nobly acquitted yourſelf, and wel] 
Six 


the Scots, and took king David priſoner, 
Theſe memorable battles were fought in 
1346. Edward then laid ſiege to Calais, 
which he was obliged to reduce by famine, 
and then returned to England. He then 
ſent over his ſon the Black Prince, who, af- 
ter taking ſeveral towns, totally route the 
French army commanded. by king John, 
who had ſucceeded Philip; aad, in this glo- 
rious battle; which was fought near Poic- 
tiers, took the King, many nobles, and a 
multitude of private men priſoners, though 
the French army was fix times as numerous 
as che Engliſh. yg. | 
There were at this time two kings pri- 
foners in England; the French king, who 
was lodged at the Savoy, which was then a 
Palace; and the king of Scotland, who was 
"confined at Odiham in Hampſhire. They 
_ wereboth treated with great reſpect. The 
French king paid for his ranſom 500,0001, 
and a conſiderable extent of country; and 
the king of Scots was ranſomed for 100, oco 
merks. The French king afterwards re- 


turned te England, and kept his 3 
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— palace of the Savoy, where he died in 
1303. 8 

A tedious war was afterwards carried on 
againſt the Black Prince by Charles the 


French king, in which ſeveral battles were g 


fought, to the diſadvantage of the Engliſh 


who loſt all they bad fo bravely conquered q 


in France, except Calais, towhich the death _ 


of the Black Prince greatly contributed. 
At length Edward, after having ſettled 
the ſucceſſion, was taken ill, and died at 
Richmond in Surry on the 21ſt of June 1377, 
in the 65th year of his age, and the 5 Iſt of 


his reign, and was buried in Weſtminſters 
Abbey. Edward the Black Prince bas 27 


monument in the cathedral of Canterbury. 


This Prince inſtituted the order of the. 


garter, which is ſaid to have had its riſe 


her garter ata ball, which the King taking 
up, and obſefving her in a confuſion, pre- 


ſented it to her, a ing, Hom sor Qpr / 


MALY PENSE, Evil ts lim who evil thinks, 
when obſerving ſeveral of the Nobles ſmile, 
he added, Mam a mum bas laughed at the 
gorter, who will think it a very great banour ts 
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R Bourdeaux, the fon of 1 
Edward the Black Prince, was but 
ele ven years of age, when he was 
at Weſtminſter, on the 46th of July 23996 
He was put under the tuition of his uncles; 
John Dube of Lancaſter, and Edmund Earl! 
of Cambridge. In this veign, a poll-tax was 
paſſed, at 12d. per head, on all above the 
age of 16. This being levied with 2 1 
cauſed an inſurrection in Kent and Effe, 
at the head of which were Wat Tyler ans 
Jack Straw. Tyler refuſing to pay for hig 
daughter, alledging ſhe was under the ag 
ſpecified in the act, the collector uſed h 
with great indecency; on which Tyler bea 
out his brains with a hammer; then mahing 
known the occafion of the murder, he was 
ſoon joined by above T00;0c0, men, who ad- 
vancecꝭ to London, cut off the heads of all 
the Lords, Gentle men, and Lawyer, they 
met with, and plundered and'teftroyed ma- 
ny houſes, &c. The King himſelf was ob« 
liged to come toaa conference with Wat'Ty-. 7 
ler in Smithfield 5 when William Walvorth, 
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Mayor of London, gave Tyler ſuch a blow 
+ on the head with his ſword, that he fell 
_ at his feet ; ſoon after which they diſ- 
ed. | | 
= The King knighted Mr. Walworth, and 
= ordained chat the Mayor of London ſhould 
© ever after bear the title of Lord, and that 
the dagger ſhould be added tothe city arms, 
which was before a plain croſs, 
© The rebellion alſo extended into Norfolk 
and Suffolk, but it was ſoon fuppreſſed ; and 
the King ſent an army into Kent and Suſſex, 
= to puniſh the ringleaders, and Jack Stray, 
1 "han _ x500 of his followers, were 
= gea, ML CANTO I EAT LE ot 
| 4 Tue King's fondneſs for his favourites, 
ert de Vere Earl of Oxford, whom he 
ed Dake of Ireland, and Michael de la 
Pool, who was made Earl of Suffolk, raiſed 
moe diſcontent, that the Barons twice had 
= recourſe to arms, and at length obliged the 
E Ling to take refuge in the Tower, and af- 
& terwards forced him to reſign the crown. 
= Henry Duke of Hereford, the ſon of John 
of Gaunt; was then declared Ling, Richard 
was removed to Pontrefract caſtle, where Sir 
Pierce de Exon with eight ruffians; in hopes 
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a Richard, reſolving to die like a many 
wreſted a pole-ax from one of them, and 
laid four of them dead at his feet; but Ex- Fe 
ton mounting on a chair behind him, gave 
him ſo violent a blow on the head with a 
club that he fell down ſenſeleſs, and thus 
died in the 33d year of his age, after a reign 
of 22 years. 

King Henry IV. ordered his body to be 
removed to Weſtminſter- Abbey, and cauſed 
a monument to be erected to his memo 
and to that of his Queen, in Edward oY 
Confeſſor's chapel. 

In the fourth year of his reign, a 
lity almoſt depopulated the north _— Engel I 
land: In his fixth year ſeveral churches were 
thrown down by an earthquake; In bis a 
twelfth year, there was a great plague a 
famine; and in this reign guns fr ſt came 
into uſe. It is alſo worthy of remark, that 
phages high-toed ſhoes, faſtened to the 

ces with filver chains, were in faſhion 
about the middle of this King's reigny and 
ſoon after ſide-ſaddies were uſed, and long 
gowns worn, which were introduced by tho 
Queen, a Bohemian Pringeſsz* for before 
that time, the Engliſh women rode erde 


like the men. 
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no wean politics confeſt ; 
the prieſts their favour to engage. 
2 dire perſceution's rage, 
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ENR Iv. ſurnamed Bolingbrak, 
was raiſed to the throne as a reward 
or his paſt ſervices, though Edmund Mor- 
mer was preſumptive heir to the crown, as 
eing deſcended from the daughter of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, the third ſom of king 
Edward III. while Henry, Dake of Lan- 
aſter, was the ſon of John of Gaunt, the" 


on of Edward III. 


d King on the zoth of September 1399, the 
rery day on which Richard was depoſed. 


ey in the year 1400, in order to nate 
Henry, and reſtore Richard to the ne; 
But being diſcovered, and their whole ſcheme 


fruſtrated, they aflembled an army of 40,000. 


men, and ſet up Maudlin, a prieſt, whaſe 
perſon reſenibled Richard's, to pretend that 


he „ * D . 
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rounger brother of Lionel, and the fourth 
Henz y Duke of Lancaſter wagpreflaims 


The dukes of Albemarle, Surry and Exe 
ter, the earls of Saliſbury and Glouceſter, tb 
biſhop of Carliſle, and Sir Thomas Blount, 
being Richard's friends, formed a comſpira- 1 


' he was Richard himfelf: In this they alſo. 
N failed; 
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100 HEN RT IV. 
failed; moſt of the leaders were taken ay 
beheaded, I e was hanged at Lo 
don; and this eonfptracy haſtened the dea 
of the late King, who was ſoon after baſe] 
murdered at Pontefract. 
© _ Henxy uſed great ſeverity towards the 
j lards, or the followers of Wickliffe ; and 
« ha Wilham Sawtree, aclergyman, burnt 
n London as a heretic. af” 

In x402, Henry caufed Roger Clarendon, 

the natural fon of Edward the Black Prince, 
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| wen ſeveral others, to be put to death, for fell 
* Aintaining that Richerd was alive. The L 
5 ſamghear he marries * hanna of Navarre, I vai. 
1 widow of the Doke of Brittany. biſl 


About this time, the Scots invaded Eng- Tt 
pod under the car! of Douglas; but were no 
—gcfeated at Hallidon-hillby the earl of Nor- tr 
=” thumbetlandand bis fon Henry Hotſpur with de 
= the lot of about ro, ooo men; and in this * 
vieaty ſeveral Earls, and many other officers i b. 
e prifoners; but the King order. MW 
K Jong Northumberland to deliver up the pri- N 
uers into his hands, the Earl was ſo exaſ- 
| erated} chat be, with Henry Pierey, ſur- * 
named Hotſpur, his ſon, and other Lords, W ? 
"agreed to crown Edmund Mortimer earl of | 


; March, whom Glendour kept priſoner in 


4 Wales. 


A - 
8, 4d 


an vales. The rebel army encamped near 

ou nrewibury, headed by Henry Hotſpur, the 
arls of Worceſter, and the Scotch earl of 
Douglas; and the King marched directiy 
hither, with 14,000 choice troops, headed 
by himlelf, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Scotch earl of March; and on the 22d of 
July, at a place afterwards called Battle. field, 


oi fell by the hands of the Prince of Wales. 


he In the year 1403 another conſpiracy was $ : 


raiſed, at the head of which was the Arch- 
- Thomas Mowbray earl Marſhal, and other 


-& troops at York, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
\W declaring the King a traitor, and that they 
; WW were reſolved to place Mortimer thelawfal 


ſoon ſuppreſſed by the good policy of Ralph 
Nevil, earl of Weſtmarland.  -* I 


HENRY died in the Jeru ſalem- chamber at 4 


Weſtminſter, on the 20th of March 14T$, 
in the 46th year of his age, and the 14thof 
his reign, and was interr'd in the cathedrel 
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the King obtained ſo complete a victory, 
that about 10,000 of the rebels were killed, x 
among whom was the brave Hotſpur, Wo 


"if biſhop of York; the earl of Northumberland, "4 
e noblemen, who aſſembled a large body of 
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heir on the throne. But this rebellion was 1 
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Hr roler fields e x" rode SN Oh, 
N Crings, « Virtues King beter ; 


e kept England in a flame. 
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HIS Prince was the eldeſt fon of Henry 

IV. and was born at Monmouth in 
1388. In his youth he was led. into wild 
courſes; but in the midſt of all his extravas 
garicies, he gave a ſingular proof of his mo- 
deration in ſuffering himſelf to be led into 4 
priſon, by order of the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
whom he ſtruck in the execution of his of 
fice; and this circumſtance gave the peoples 
the greateſt hope that he would ſoon change 1 
his conduct, nor were they diſappointed. 
He ſucceeded to the throne at 25 years off 
age, and was crowned at Weſtminſter on the 
> of April 1413. Ihe next year Commis 

oners were appointed for adjuſting the dif» 
— between the crowns of England and 

rance; but Henry, 'ſeeingythat nothing 
could be done by negociation, reſolved to 
have recourſe to arms, when Henry Chichelx 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, adviſed bim to 
lay claim to the whole kingdom-of — 
as the heir and ſucceſſor of Edward II, 
This war was approved by the Parliament, 


9694 the crown of Francs 
* 
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mo HEN ATV. 
as his right, upon which, the Dauphin in 
cont ſens him a pre ſent of. a ton of ten. 
- mi * bim know, that he thought 
him fitter for play than for war; but Hen. 
ry ſent — — he would ſpon re pay 
bim with fuch balls as the ſtrongeſt gates of 
Paris ſhould not be rackets ſuficient to re. 
bone. e 4-4 
Acgordingly; in 1415, Henry embarked 
bis army, amounting to 50,000 men, about 
the beginning of Auguſt, on board 1500 
© tranſport ſhips; and landed at Havre-de- 
Dire in Normandy on the 21ſt of Aus ut, 
& and-immmediately laid ſiege to Harfleur, 
which ſrrrendered in five weeks. Soon af- 
der which, the French having afſembled an © 
army fix times ſiiperior ta the King's, they V 
challenged bim to fight, and Henry accept- þ 
edit, though the French army conſiſted of i 
1 


W -.. 64 


$50,000 men, and the Engliſh were reduced 
900. The French therefore made re- 
4 Jeicings in their camp as if the Engliſh were 
| y defeated; and even ſent to Henry to 
know what he would give for his rantfom ; 
jo which he'replied, that a few bours would 
ſhewwhole care it would be to make that 
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7 | The Engliſh, though fatigued 
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noſt ſtar ved for want of food, were inſpir. 
ed by the example of their brave King, a 

re ſol ved. to conquer or die. In this Gtua 


en. tion Henry ſent David Gam, a Welch caße 
ny tain to reconnoitre the enemy, who travely 1 
of reported, That there were enow to be killed, 1 


now to be taken prijoners, aud emu to run 


aways | : $* | 
Tbe King. was encamped, October 23 
1415, on a plain near Ag incourt, and have? 
ing drawn up bis ſmall army into two lines, 
(the firſt commanged by the Duke of Yorks 3 
and the ſecond by himſelf) he diſpoſed hi 
few men to ſo much advantage, and be- 
haved with ſuch extraordinary conduct and 
courage, that, by the bleſſing of divine pres 
vidence, whoſe aſſiſtance he publicly and fob 
temniy implored before the action, by offer- ? 
ing up prayers, and exhoxtiug his troops to 
place all their truſt in G0 D, be gained 4 
complete victory, after having been ſeveral 
times knocked down, and in the moſt im- 
minent danger of loſing bis life. The En- 
Slim killed upwards of 10, 0 men, aud 
took more priſoners than they had men in 
the army; but an alarm being given, that 
the French had plundered the Engliſh camp, 
&** were returning to the fight, they were 

- | | | ordered 
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ordered to kill all their priſoners: an order 
which their own ſelf-prefervatioh rende red 
neceſſary : but the Engliſh ſoldiers had teo 
"much humanity to execute it: upon which 
a band of ruſians were employed in this 
maſſacre, © - 

Hun v publicly returned thanks to God, 
and acknowledged that his ſucceſs was ow- 
ing to the favour of Heaven. The loſs of 
the Engliſh was no more than 400 men. 
In 14x79, the King, in order to carry on 
© the war, mortgaged his crown for 100,000 
merks, and part of his jewels for 10,000]. 
He landed at Beville in Normandy, on the 
& firſt of Auguſt, with 25,000 men, reduced 
© Caen, Cr. and the next yezr all Normandy 
& Fell again to the Engliſh. | 
On the 25th of May 1420, a treaty was 
- concluded at Troy between England and 
& France; wherein it was agreed, that the 
grown of France ſhould deſcend to the 
ing of England and his heirs, and that 
Henry ſhould marry Catherine the king of 
France's daughter; which be ing performed, 
be returned to England with his Queen, 
ho was crowned the year following at 
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HEnRY the next year advanced into) 
apce with 30,000 men; but while he wass 
arching towards the river Loire, he was 
zed with a pleuretic fever, and was car» 
d to Vencennes, where he ſent for his 
other, the Duke of Bedford, &c. and re- 
mmended Bedford to take upon him the 
miniſtration of affairs in France, and that 
e Duke of Glouceſter might be Protector 
England; and expired about two hours 
ter, on the 31ſt, of Auguſt, in the 35th 
ar of his age, and the rotii of his reign. 
is body was carried to Calais, whence it 
as conveyed to England, and interred in 
eſtminſter-Abbey. ; 
This King was brave, prudent, magna» 
mous, and merciful; and theugh he died 
the flower of his age, few Princes have 3 
ft behind t ſuch ſhining proofs of e: 
ry royal virtue... - 
This reign was filled with too many glo- «= 
ous actions to permit biſtorians to record 
ifling circumſtances. It is worthy of re- 
dark, however, that on Candlemas-day 
115, ſeven Dolphins were ſeen playing 
u the river Thames, and four of them 
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Mot, mild and merciful, but weak A 
AAN of France, the French would not obey: 
Tho brave his Queen, the Yorkiſts ſeix dhis throne, 
And bis ſon's murder ufher'd in his run. 
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ENRY of Windſor was only nine 
| months. old when his father died, 
his young Prince was proclaimed king of 
England and heir of France; and his un- 
les, John Duke of Bedford and Humphrey 
Duke of Glouceſter, were reſolved to main- 
tain what his father had procured for him. 
Bat as Charles VI. died at Paris on the 20th 
of October 1421, the face of affairs was 
won changed in France. H was pro- 
claimed King at Paris, and the Dauphin at 
Poictiers, and ſeveral battles wert ſought in 
which the Engliſh had generally the advan- 
tage, The earl of Saliſbury inveſted 
Orleans, and when it was near being furs. 
rendered, a country girl, named Joan of — 4 
who had been bred to the keeping of ſheep, 
undertook to deliver France from the En- 
gliſh. She bore the arms and habit of a many © 
headed the French, and by her frequent an 
ſucceſsful ſallies, obliged the Engliſh to raiſe 
the fiege; then purſued and harraſſed th 
retook ſeveral places, attacked and defeated 
the brave Lord Talbot, and took him pri- 
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ner. At length, after a number of aſtg 

iſhing exploits, thisgreat heroine was taks 
en.at Compaigne, and burnt for a witch by 
the Duke of Bedford's order. 

At twelve years of age, king Henry wa 
carried to France, and crowned at Paris; 
but ſtill the war continued. The Duke of 
1 who hed been in the Engliſh in- 

joined with Charles, and Paris ſhook 
off its al legiance to Henry. 'The-Duke of 
Bedford died about this time; ſo that a truce 
was concluded, when king Henry S mar- 
riage with Margaret of Anjou, the daughter 
to the titular king of Sicily, contributed to 
compleat his misfortunes. 

The Queen determined to ruin the Duke 
of Glaueefter, who was preſumptive heir to 
the crown. He was ſeized, and being cloſe - 

confined, was the nant day found dead 

his bed, fnothered by the Queen's order, 

* Glonceſter's death occaſioned the Duke of 
Vork to lay claim to the Crown. 25 

ad This Prince was deſcended from Lionel 

Duke of Clarence, third ſon to king Edward 

HI. and king Henry was deſcended from John 

of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, the fourth ſon 

of the ſame Monarch; ſo that the right of 
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This reigt s full of domeſtic broilss. 
ke Duke of York's intereſt gained ground, 
ad bis armigwere at firſt ſacce(sful againſt 
he King, over whom he gained a complete 
ictory at St. Albans, took the King pri- 
oner, and conducted him to London; and 
alling a parliament in Henry's name, was 
leclared'/ProteRor of the kingdom. 
The Queen raiſed'an army in the North, 
and the Duke of York advanced to meet 
der; but his army being inconſiderable, he 
ras defeated and flain at Wakefield, and 
is youngeſt fon the earl Rutland, not a- 
dove twelve years old, was cruelly killed by 
Lord Clifford; and the earl of Saliſbury was 
de headed. | 
Richard Plantagenet duke of York, be- 
ing thus deal, Edward earl of March, his 
eldeſt ſon, todk his title, and aſſerteg his 
claim to the erown with an arm of 23,000 
men, and being victorious in veral engage- 
ments, marehed directly to London, oblig- © 
ed the Queen to return into the North, and | 
was unanimouſly acknowledged King. 


Thus ended the reignof Henry VI, which 
had lafted 38 years and an half, n * 
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© from 1461 to 1483. 
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= Not ummoleſted, Tortiſt EDw and reign'd; 
Ter, when victorious, he the throne maintain d: 
i Revengeful, jealous, politic, but lewd ; 
U virtues were by ſubdu d. 
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EDWARD IV. 


DWARD came te the throne in the 
year 1461, and the 20th of his age; 
ſooner was he proclaimed King, than he 
rſued the Queen into the North, and both 
rmies meeting, a bloody battle was fought, 
hk which 3 oo men were ſlain, and the 
ing and Queen defeated ; on which King 
enry and Margaret fled with the young 
rince to Edinburgh; but Henry returning 
to England ' ſoon after in diſguiſe, was 
ized and conducted on a wretched horſe, 
ith his legs tied to the ſtirrups, to the 
Ower. 5 
The Earl of Warwick had been the chief 
nf rument in raiſing Edward to the throne, 
dut that Prince employing him to negoeiate 
marriage for Him in France, and in the 
ean time marrying Elizabeth the widew 
pf Sir John Grey, the Earl was fo exaſpe- 
ated that he raiſeda rebellion, in which he 
twice defeated the One's forces, and after- 
wards took his Majefty priſoner, and con- 
fined him in Middlebam caſtle, from whence ' 
he eſcaped, and joining the Lord Haſtings | 
in 


tao BDW AR D IV. 
in Lancaſhire, returned to London; whe 
another battle enſued, and Warwick's a 
being defeated, he was obliged to fly int 
France: The ear] of Warwick landed ſo 

after at Dartmouth with a few - troop 
which he ſoon increaſed to 60,000 met 
upon which Edward alſo raiſed a numeroy 


army at Nottingham, but as his encmieand 
were adyancing, the cry of king Henry v 
raiſed in his camp, on which Edward fle wy 


into Flanders. Warwick then took Hen 
out of the Tower, and he was again a 
knowledged the lawful King of England 
But Edward afterwards returning to Lor 
don, he was received with acclamations d 
joy, and Henry again was committed to thy 
Tower. | 
Another battle was fought at Barnet, 
tween king Edward and the earl of Wa 
wick, in which the great earl of Warwick 
was ſlain, and 17,000 men, Some days ab 
ter, the remainder of the Earl's army w. 
aſſembled by the Lancaſtrians, and being 
joined by other forces, was headed by th 
Queen, whenEdward defeated her at Tek 
bury, and took her priſoner, with her 101 
Prince Edward, the Duke of Somerſet, cr. 
The Prince be ing carried toEdward's camp 
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was aſked why he was ſo raſh as to enter the 

kingdom in arms, to which boldly replying, 

that he came to recover his right, unjuſtly u- 
ſurped, Edward ſtruck him with his gauntlet 
oon the mouth, whenthe Dukes of Glouceſter © 
nen and Clarence, the Earl of Dorſet and the Lord 
"oFHaſtings, ſtabbed him with their daggers, 
nieWand thus maſſacred an amiable Prince in the 
1 th year of his age. And ſoon after king 
fle Henry was murdered in the Tower by the 
un Duke of Glouceſter, or, as others ſay, died 
aoWwith grief in the 5th year of bis age. =" 
Queen Margaret, after being four years 
confined in the Tower, was ranſomed by her. 
ather for 50,000 crowns. Edward cauſed 
bis brother, the Duke of Clarence, to be 
drown'd in a batt of ſack. At length king 
Edward was ſeized with a fever, or, accord- 
ing to others, with an apoplexy, and died 
at Weſtminſter on the th of April 1483, in 
the 42d year of his age, and the 23d of his 

reign, King Edward had a curious monu- 

ment in the new chapel in Windſor, fonnd- 
ed by himſelf, Jane Shore, whom Edward. 
had from her kuſhand, was his favourite 
miſtreſs, for which ſhe was perſecuted in the 
reign of Richard III. and did public pe- 

nance in St. Paul's church. 4 
. i XVII. ED. 
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Pes ! bow ſhort hts wie! domeſiic fir rife 
Unti mel clos*d his own an brother's life; 
- He ſutuitarh faithfed friend by — expire, 
* 5 RiCHARD's AY. who did to rule aſpire. 
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6 hw young Prince was at Ludi when 
his father died, but, being ſent for to 
London, was trepanned by his uncle the 
duke of Glouceſter, andlodged in the Bio 
of London's palace, where on the 4th of May 
1484, he received the oaths of the princips 
nobility, and Glouceſter was made Protecto 
of the King and kingdom z he obliged. the 
Queen to deliver up to him the dukoFFork 
alſo, and then ſent them both to the 1 
under a pretence of preparing for the co- 
ronation; the Tower at that time bem 
royal pala from which the proceihtn at 
coronatio as uſually made to Weſtmiu- 
ter. Mean while tbe Duke of Glonee 
by the aſſiſtan of Stafford Duke ot B b 
ingham, Sir John Shaw Lord Mayor of 
London, and Dr. Shaw his brother, h d | 
his two nephews, and even the late Kine: 
declared illegitimate, and himſelf e 
ledged king of England, preten#ing it the 
2 time to accept the crown with rehic- 
: though, to produce thys evolution, 
he be put to death the Lord fan who, 
| F*2z 
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was ſtrongly a the young &* 
As Ford geen greatly below 
the people, Glone Acer pretended, that the 
* ambition of Haſtings had endangered the 
fafety of the kingdom; though in fact he 
Was arreſted only on a trump'd-up charge of 
pborcery. The Queen and Jane Sbore were 
= gccuſed as his colleagues, and Shore v, 
b: taken into cuſtody, but was ſoon after re- 
paſed on doing pennance.” 
Richard's firſt care was 40 difpateh the 
oung Prince; and Sir Robert Brachenbury, WW. | 
of the Power, r refuſing to com- 
* with his cruel defigns, he for one night 
= only, gave the command of the Tower to 
= Sane: Tyrrell, and he procured two vil- 
= laingiwho in the dead time ofiimight enter- 
ed the chamber where the Princes lay, and 
othered them in bed, er which, they 
were buried under the ſtair- baſe, where their 
bones were difeovered 191 years afterwards, 
and by order of king Charles II. depoſited 
in Weſtminſer-abbey, and a ſmall monu- 
ment ere cted to their memory. in Henry the 
Vit chapel. + - 
Tue tyrant Richard, his tool 4 
bam, and the other murderers, were, 
r 1 arm of the Alu 
0". av RICH 
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RICHARD III. 


ICHARD, the brother of king Ed- 

ward IV. and the uncle and murderer 
of king Edward V. was proclaimed King 
= on the 20th = 18 ne 1483, but was not 

+ crowned till the 6th of July. He was now 
in the 32d year of his age, and as he had 
"Waded to the throne through injuſtice and 
Violence, he endeayoured to gain the favour 
of the nation by popular laws. However, 
though he had promiſed the duchy of Here- 
ford to the Duke of Buckingham, his chief 
inſtrument, he refuſed to perform that pro- Wh 
miſe. At this Buckingham being exaſpe- 4 


rated, left the court, and entered into a 3 
confederacy with Henry earlof Richmond, t 
the next heir to the crown of the Lancaſter 1 


race, who was ſtill in Britany, where his 
mother informed him of what had happen- 
dinEngland, and defired he would ſpeedi- f 
ly in Wales, Mean while, the King 
ſuſpected à conſpiracy, and ſent for Puck- 
ingham to court, who refuſed to obey the 
ſummons, immediately collected his forces 
in 9 * began to march 2 the 

I = . weſtern 
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" RICHARDS IM. 127 
eſtern counties; but the Severn riſing with 
great inundation, he was unable to paſs 
hat river, and his army diſperſed, and left 


im only with a ſingle ſervant. In this me- 


anchohgſituation he retiredi nto Shropthire, 
ind ſreitered himſelf in the houſe of Ralph 
janmifter, who had been his ſervant, and 
eceived many favours from him, but the 
King offering 10001. reward for the taking 
pf him, Banniſter villainouſly betrayed his 


* 


1 


maſter, who was beheaded at Shrewſbury A 


ithout any legal proceſs. 


The earl of Richmond at length ſailed for 
ngland with 40 ſhips and 5000 men, but 


his fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, he w: 

obliged to return. Upon this Richard cruel- 
ly ſacrificed all whom he ſuſpected to favour 
the Earl, concluded an alliance with the 
Scets, and even corrupted the Duke of Bri- 
tany's treaſurer to deſtroy Richmond, but 


he ſaved himſelf by eſcaping into France. 


As Henry had ſolemnly engaged to mar- 


ry Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter o reve 
IV. Richard ppiſo his cen wife, ang 
then endeayoured Without effect to pre vai 
on the young Princeſs his niece to accept 4 


him for her huſhand, Mean white Henry: 


9 
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landed at Mil ford-Haven with only 20000 


F 4 men, 
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128 RI A R D III. 
men, immediately began his march toward 
Shrewſbury, and was joined by many of the 
nobility with all the forces they could raiſe 
At length both armies met zt Boſwort 
the King having 13, ooo men, and the Ear] 
only 5000, The engagement was bot an 
doubtful, till the Lord Stanley, and hi 
brother joined the Earl with freſh troops 
& when Richmond foon obtained the victory, 
in which king Richard ſoon loſt his life; 
and the crown being found in the field off 
battle, was placed on Henry's head. Rich- 
ard's body was after the battle, found en- 
tirely naked, covered with blood and dirt, 
F and being thrown a-croſs a horſe was con- 
en to Leiceſter, and interred without 
the leaſt ceremony. 
Thus fell Richard on the 22d of Auguſt 
1495, in the 34th year of his age, and the 
Id of his reign. He was from his defor- 
mity ſurnamed Croak-back'd, and one of 
"his arms was almoſt withered. He had : 
ſolid judgment, and was naturally brave. 

wRIcHarD left only a natural ſon, who, 
perceiving-bis father's fate, went to Lon- 
don, and put binſelf apprentice to a brick- 
# hyer, which buſineſs he occupied” to his 
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x. HENRY \ VII. Gs 1485 to 1502» 


The firſt of Tad s Face, * ings 85 renown 95 
Site of Pretenders held the wi 5 12 
Subtile, profocend, eel er 

To fix Woe empire, his toffers Fg 
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ard, was crowned at Weſtminſter or 

the zoth of October 1485, and the next year 
married the lady Ekzabeth the eldeſt da ug he 
ter of king Edward IV. by which mean 
the two houſes of York and Lancaſter be. 
came united, However, the houſe of York 
procured one Lambert Simnel, a young {tu- 
dent of Oxford, to pretend: that he was the 
ſon of the duke of Clarence, brother. to kin; 
Edward IV. but after being crowned King 
in ſeveral places he was dete ated and taken 
riſoner: yet the King ſpared his life, made 


bt 


| m turnſpit in his kitchen, and afterward; 
his falconer. 
©” Soon after, Margaret Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, a Pringeſs of the houſe of York, in- 
oduced another Pretender named Perkin 
Warbeck: he perſonated Richard Duke of 
York, Edward the fifth's brother who was 
ſwothered with that Prince in the Tower. 
This adventurer attempted to land in Kent 
with a few follo vers; but ſeveral of, bis ad- 
_—_ deing . be fled io Ireland, 


and 
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HENRY vi. 14 
nd from thence to Scotland, where he mar- 
ed the Earl of Huntly's daughter, and was 


wice ſentWith an army into England by the 
"agg 1 


ing of Scotland ; but, being both ti - 
eated, was obliged to retire into C a : l 


here he raiſed an army, with which h 
aid ſiege to Exeter; but the King's force 
dvancing, he fled again; when his wife be- 
ig taken, apenſion was aſſigned her on ac- 
ount of href family and beauty, Perkin 


onimitted to the Tower, whence he made 
is eſcape; but was again taken, and cages: 
ouring to corrupt his Keepers, was at len 
avged. Henry alſo, for his own ſecurity, 
auc the Earl of Warwick, the Duke o 
tarence's ſon, whom Simnel had perſonated, 
and who had been confined in the Tower 
rom his infancy, to be beheaded. 


o Catharine, the daughter of Ferdinand, * 
ing of Spain, and is daughter Margaret, 
0 James King of Sr6tland; when England 
ting bleſſed with tranquility, he was con- 
inually making uſe of new means to heap 
np riches for which he kad no uſe; for thi 

purpoſe he employed Sir Richard; Baipſon 
= Dudley, two lawyers, who 


cauſed 


vine time after ſurrendered himſelf and was 


King Henry married his eldeſt ſon Arthuß 


133 HE NR vn. 
cauſed many wealthy perſons to be indie 
for ſeveral crimes, aud then obliged themy 
compound with the King; by which, ani 
other illegal and ſhamefu] oppreſſions, th 
King smaſſed 1,800,000]. fterling, which 
was more than double the value in our pre- 
ſent money. 3 

At length Henry grew ſo abſolute that ng 
man durſt oppoſe him. But a little before 
his death, he ordered by his will, that hi 
> heirs ſhould reſtore what his officers and mi. 

niſters had unjuſtly taken from his ſubject; 
He died at Richmond in Surry, on the 22 
of April 1509, in the 53d year of his age, 
and the 24th of his reign, and was inter. 
red in his own new chapel at Weſtminſter, 
Both the chapel and his monument are ex- 
quiſite pieces of workmanſhip. 

Henry exceeded the common ſtature, 
was ſtrait-limbed, but ſlender, and had a 
handſome perſon. In the year 1487, he in- 
ſtituted the Star-chamber, under the pre- 
tence that channels of juſtice were cor- 
rupted. He promoted commerce, and ſent 
Sebaſtian Cabot to make new diſcoveries in 
America. In his 15th year was a great 
plague, of which 30,000 died in London. 
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Hungry, of haughty mind, and ſurdy ein, 
With fury reign'd, amd often chang'd his Queens | 
Diſoun'd the Pope, yet kept us Paptſis. (itt, - 
And burn'd both ſides, wha dur d conteſt his wall. ' 
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"HEN RY VI. 


HENRY VII: was born at Greenwich 


on the 28th of June 1491, and ſuc- 


ceeded his father Henry VII. on the 22 of 


April t509, in the x8th year of his age. He 


redreſſed the grievances of the former reizn, 
put Empfon and Dudley todeath, and wrote 


a book #gainſt Luther; on which the Pope 
conferted on him and his ſucceſſors the title 


at DefSnder of the Faith. Soon after his 


beſſion, he paſſe# over into France, and 


took Terouane, Tournay, and ſome other 

places. lu the mean time, King James of 

Scotland invaded England, but was defeated 

at the famous battle of Flodden field, when 

| King James, mdny fſobles, and yoo) com- 

mon ſoldiers wp ſhin, 
hom 


In this reign as Wolſey, the ſon of 


a a butcher at Ipſwich, from being a common 


- «Prieſt was at length. raiſed td the Sce of 


headed-for ſaying, Thit if the King ied 
| -S4 * "> 1 % Wi 


* 


Tork, the dignity of a Cardinal, aud the 
poſt of Lord High Chancellor of England. 
His pride enereaſed with his rtehes, and he 
caufed-the- Duke of Buckingham to be be- 
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Itbout heirs, he thought be had a right to the 
throne; but the real cauſe was his affront- 
ing the Cardinal by pouring water into his 
ſhoes, when he had the impudence to dip his 
zands in the baſon while the Duke held it to 
be King ta waſh. Cardinal Wolſey after- 
wards loſt the favour: of the King, and was 
arreſted for high treaſon; this threw him 
into a fit of illneſs of which he died. King 
eury having conceived a paſſion. for Anna 
Bullen, cauſed his Queen Catharine to be di- 
rorced, under pretence of her having been 
firſt married to his brother Arthur; and 
married Aana Bullen, Nov. 14. 1532, and 
ſhe was crowned the tirſt of july following. 
By the former he had Mary, and by the 
atter Elizabeth. The Pope now.threaten- 
ed to excommunicate Henry, both he and 
the parliament were ſo exeſperated, that in 
1534, they paſſed an act, aboliſhing the pa- 
pal authority in England. The Parhament 
ow acknowledged the King ſupreme head 
the church; for refuſing to acknowledge 


re (WI bick, Biſbop Fiſher, Sir Thomas Moore, 
d. end others, loſt their heads. : 
ne HxgnRy was then excommunicated, end 
e-. is ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance; 
ed 


pon Which the King ſuppreſſed their mo- 
N _.* nakſteries, > 


© 


136 HENRY VII. 
naſteries, and ſeized their revenues, 4. 
Queen Anna Bullen lived with the King 
only till ſhe had born the Princeſs Elizz 
beth, Soon after which, ſhe was cruel) 
beheaded, with ſome of her relations and 
domeſtics, on a charge of incontinency ; ol 
which there is the greateſt reaſon to believe 
her innocent. Henry then married Jane 
Seymour; who died in child-bed ot Prince 
Edward ; when it being impoſſible to ſave 
both, he was aſked which ſhonld be ſpared, 
the mother or the child; he replied, 7h. / 
could eaſily procure another wife, but was 
Jure that be ſhould have another ſan. He nen 
married Anne of Cleves, whom he ſoa 
divorced, and then beheaded; as he did 
Thomas Lord Cromwell for promoting that 
Match: THis fifth wife Catharine Howarl 
was like Anna Bullen, beheaded for adul- 
tery ; and Deerham, Mannock and Culpep- 
per, confeſiing that they had often lain with 
her, were all three beheaded, But Catia 
rine Parr, his laſt wife ſurvived him. 
HenRY died in the night between the 
| 28th and 29th of January 1547, in the 57th 
Fear of his age, and 38th of his reign, and 
3 was literred at Windſor. | 
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ard was learwd, pious, pious, Juf mY 


mum in chuncil t e , 74 
2 laid the baſir of the church we bagjhy 
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EDWARD VI, ee 


ith tl 


L JD FARD, the ply fog of King Heng iſs ©: 
| VIII. and Jane Seymour, aſcended the Raine fe 
+ throne at nine years of age, when he waz Prix 
well killed in the Latin and French tongue, SIG 

and had acquired fome knowledge of tie oke 

== Greek, Italian and Spaviſh, and was con- WI, 1 

mitted to the care of ſixteen perſons, whon ue ye 
Henry had nominated Regents of the king. Nin 
dom and governors of His ſon; the chief of ran. 
© whom was the Earl of Hertford, the Kiny's n ſub 
uncle by the mother's fide, who was ſoon fi, GL 


after made Duke of Somerſet, and was Pro- 
teRor to the young King. 
Hen v left the Reformation very imper- 
fect, but the Protector and his friends, aſ- 
ſifted by Archbiſhop Cranmer, Cc. made 
uſe of this opportunity to improve it. 
The young Queen of Scotland was now 
demanded in marriage for King Edward; 
bu? the ſame propoſal being made by France 
in behalf of the Dauphin, ſhe was ſent into 
that kingdom; on which the Duke of So- 
merſet invaded Scotland, routed the Scotch 
army at Mufſelburgh, and tho? the Duke's 
ES.” army 
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EDWARD VI. 139 
y amounted only to 18,000 men, and 
e Scots to 30,000, the Scots were defeated 
ith the loſs of I 4,000 killed, and 1500 pri- 
mers; and, what is ſarprizing, the Engliſh 
e ſaid to have loſt only 51 horſe-men and 
ne foot-ſoldier. 
Private maſſes were now laid aſide: pray- 
rs were read in Engliſh, &c. 4 1 
Jocker, embracing the opinions of the Ger- 
nan Baptiſts, was burnt as a heretic; but 
he young King ſet his hand to the bende 
ith tears in his eyes, telling Archbiſhop 
ranmer, That if he did wrong; Fw tory it 2 
n ſubmit ion to his authority, he ſhould bend 
o Gel for it. 
Theſe alterations, however, occaſioned 8 
great diſturbances in different parts of th 
ingdom, which were at length ſuppreſſed, 
ome by force of arms, and others by pro- 
la mation for a general pardon. 
The Duke of Somerſet's great power raiſed 
im many enemies, the chief of whomwas 
Mis brother Thomas Lord Seymour; but ar- 
ticles of accuſation being exhibited agaſuſt 
him, he was atfainted in Parliament, and 
Without an open trial condemned and be- 
headed. The Duke of Somerſet was ſome 
time after imppached, and 2 with a 
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140 EDWARD VI 
Jehgn. to ſeize the King and to impriſon th 
Earl of Warwick, which was both felon 

- and treaſon, and though he was acquitte 
of treaſon he was condemned for felon 
and the young king being with great dit 

© ficulty prevailed on to lign the ſentence, 
was executed ſame time after. The Eat 

- of Warwick, now Duke of Nortkumberlang 
* :ceeded to the Earl of Somerſet's power, 

od at length (on the King's being talen 

| ” of the meaſles) married the Lord Guil- 

_— ord Dudley, bis fourth ſon, to the Lady 

il ane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the Duke of 

" uffolk, and perſuaded Edward to ſettle the 

brown on her, his ſiſters Mary and Eliza 

eth having been both declared illegitimate 
Lias the fe- time of their father; and the 
os hoping to ſave the reformatian from 
© - Wmpending deſtruction, appointed her his 

&. ſucceſſor, and ſoon after died, on the 6th of 
July:x55 3, in the x6th year of his age and 
the 3th of his reign. - He was interred in 

Wewinſter-Abbey, but his monument was 


afterwards deſtroyed in r 

=. Edward's perfon was v tic; he 
had great ſweetneſs of temper, and was re- 
& markable for piety «ud humanity. 
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"HE te of of Northumberland kept 
death of tlie young King for ſcn 
time aeg and when the Lady Jang 


* 


ho 


iſting uiſned by her . vi 
tue 


great learning, was 


"= the ſettlement which her colin 2 ft 
made of the. crown, ſhe was With difficul 
prey des on to receive the offered enſig 

ad was proclaimed at Londe 
—— with the-aſual formalities. In the me: 
dime tie Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk d 


4 * * Clared* for Mary, and furniſhed her wit 
| We! vn her promiſing to leave religio 
the fame ſtate ſhe found it. The Duke d 
herthumberland marched from London 
the head-of a fall army to oppoſe them 
but being 7 ny by his tzgpps, he endes 
voured fave himſelf, by declaring fe 
"Bas if, ; n Cambridge market-place be 
laimed her Queen; The Duke of Suf 
Ik was noworgercd bythe Coutveil to de 
13 the Fower, and the Jan 
te quit the ute of Qieen, an re ſig 
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Mary was determineq to ſncrifice Her 
fety or vengeance thoſt hom ſhe Venfi- 
red as her principal enemies. The Duke 
Northumberland, with ſeveral other per- 
bns of diſtinction, were tried for high trea- 
in and executed. N 
Queen Mary was crowned on the firſt of 
ctober 1553. She ſoon after margied Phi- 
p II. King of Spain, and openly declared 
r Popery. An -infurreftion in Kent was 


aiſed by Sir Thomas Wyatt, who was dez 


eaded; and the Duke of Suffolk, endes 
ouring to raiſe forces in Warwickſhire, not 
that Dake, but his dabehter the Lady 


ane Grey, and the Lord Guilford Dudley 2 


is fon in law, were beheaded. 
Perſętution for religion was now carried 
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„* 
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d a moſt terrible height: Cranmer, Kid 


Wy, Latimer and Ferrar, with ſome hun» 
reds of other perſons of different ranks 
nd both ſexes, were cruelly burnt alive. 
he Princeſs Elizabeth was cloſely watched, 
d obliged to diſſemible ber rebgious ſenti- 


ents: and her aer to Gazdiger who 


ut the dangerous que ſtion concerning theſe 


Atlan and a proof of her wit and geed 
— 1 
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G ws the Word that ſpake it; 
He took the Bread and brake it ;\ 
And what the Word did make it, 
© That r and tube it; 


The people of England were greatly 

guſted at the behaviour of Philip, who ſo 
after his arrival declared war againft Frau 
| and obtained a ſupply of 8000 Englith, | 
ho ſe affiſtance the French were defeated 
© "the battle of St. Quintin, but they ſoon 
ter took Calais, which was wee! ſtrg 
ce the Eng H had left in France, PA 
ad before been greatly diſguſted with th 
Qeen, for falſely imagining herſelf wit 
child: ang this, added to the loſs of Cala 
= threw her into an ill ſtate of health; ani 
While the people ſaw nothing but cruel 
in the Council, poverty in the Excheque 
pride in the Court, diffention at home, ar 
k contempt abroad, Mary who had been lor 
-_ wafſaed * 2 — at St. James 
* J or Nowerber 1558, in the 4; 
Fear of her we bo Feign of five year 
four months, and even days; and was inc 
"1 "IR with great pomp 's King Henry th p 
1 Fs chapel at Weſtminſter. 5 
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XII. ELIZABETH, fen 1558 to 1663. i 
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fam'd ELtza's lone anilgleriatis rein. _ 
eld Hana, ſuper ſition, humbled A. 
vaſtons, plots; her genius ſoar'd abu,t!, 7 > 
din her. ſervwits* and her ſubjetts* t © 
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LIZABETH was proclaimed Que 
the ſame day her fiſter died. 
Houſe of Commons addrefling the Queen 


- marry, the excuſed herſelf by ſaying, 7 
= by the ceremony of ber inauguration fhe 1yus Fe 
: reed to her people. 
The Dauphin having married Mary Que. 
of Scotland, they, in the beginning of El 
— zabeth's reign, aſſumed the title of Ki ve 
"and Queen of Scotland, England and lis, 
land. But Mary becoming a widow, by th 
death of Francis II. King of France a te 
Scotlandy ſhe quitted the title of Queen n. 
Eng land, and returned to her ownkingdon 
SBde then married her couſin Henry Stevi 
Lord Darwjey ; but being accuſed of ma 
familiavities with Rizzio, her huſband 
came jealous, on which the Earl of Mort 
and ſome others murdered Rizzio. Quet 
Mary now beſtowed all her favours on 
art of Bathwell; who murdered the Ki 
foen after her delivery of a Prince, who 
afterward: James I. King of England, 
Ae tmopths after the murder, that 
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ELIZABETH. 147 
arried the Queen. Mary being now in 
langer of her life from the meaſures taken 
o deſtroy her, fled to England, where 
as impriſoved by Queen Elizabeth. 
te- born Prince was immediately ſet bs 
de throne of Scotland; and Mary, after 
ighteen years confinement, was beheaded 
pr a conſpiracy cafried on in her favour. 
Queen Elizabeth aſſiſted to the utmoſt of 
fer power the Proteſtants both of France 
and Holland. Philip II. King of Spain, 
exaſperated at the aſſiſtance Elizabeth his 
fiſter-in-law bad given the Dutch, though 
he had before ſought ber in marriage, now 
formed the deſign of dethroning her, and 
prepared a prodigious fleet, which was cal- 
ted the Invincible Armada; but that fect 
having entered the Chann el, was bravel * 
and ſucceſsfully attacked by Elizabet 
Admirals, on the 21ſt of July 1518; When 
after a bloody engagement, the Engliſh 
d Admirals convinced the feamen, that the 
0110 dreadful apprehenſions they bad entertained 
wei of the — Spaniſh ſhips were dleſz. <* 
n 
K 
0 
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The action was renewed: on es: 
a ſharp engagement enſued off P 

A running fight was continued the” N. 
at _ on the 25th another terrible re- Wt 

G 2 - eocounter” © 
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148 ELIZABETH... 
encounter happened off the iſle of Wight 
The Spaniards then bore down to the coat 
of Flanders, were (till purſued by the 
Engliſh; who'in the night of the 28th ſent 
eight fire-ſhips _ the Spaniſh fleet, 
which had anchored off Calais. The Spa- 
mards then cut their cables and put to (ea, 


and were purſued by the Engliſh, who took F. 
ſome of the ſhips, and drove the reſt on the No in 
coaſt of Zealand; but the wind choppingHgeet 


about, they eſcaped, and returned home Wheet 
by ſailing round Scotland and Ireland; in er 
which attempt, ſeveral of the ſhips were 
taken by the Engliſh, and many of them 
were wrecked by tempeſts on the coaſt o 
Ireland. 'Thus Providence ſeconding the 
endeavours of our fleet, very few of that 
Armada, were able to get back into the 
; rts of Spain. Lord Howard of Effing- 
| 3 Sir Francis Drake, Captain Hawkins, 
+ and Captain Forbiſher, were the chief com- 
manders. | 
N The Spaniards loſt 32 capital ſhips, and 
= according to ſome accounts 81 veſlels large 
and fnall, with 13,500 men. Queen Eli- 
ſabeth, in the medal the truck on this aſto- 
miking victory, piouſly aſczibed the glory of 
all to God, — 
p = 1 She 8 Ir. 
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ELIZABETH. 149 
She the next year ſent a fleet of 100 ſajl 
under the command of Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Norris, who plundered the 
;royne: and, being joined by the Earl of 
Eſſex, took Peniche, ſeized 60 ſhips in the 
Tagus, and deſtroyed Vigo. 
The Spaniards, in 1596, were preparing 
to invade England again with a numerous 
fleet: upon which the Queen fitted out a 
fleet of 150 ſail, with 22 Dutch ſhips, un- 
der Howard, Mex, Raleigh and Vere; 
rhen the Spaniſh fleet which lay at Cadiz 
as defeated by Raleigh, who took four 
ips, and the reſt, which conſiſted of 13 
en of war, 11 ſbips freighted for the In- 
dies, and 33 others, were burnt by the Spa- 
iſh Admiral himſelf, after his having of» 
ered in vain to ranſom them for two mils, 
ons of ducats. The ſtores prepared againſt 
 Wngland were ſeized, the city plundered and * 
purnt to the ground, and the loſs of the 
| WW paniards was eſtimated at 20 millions of 
* Wucats, The Engliſh then burnt ſeveral vile 
: ages along the coaſt, and returned to Eng- 
ö d with a prod dus booty. 
{WM The Earl of res , who was the Queen s 1 
avourite, was ſent 28 Deputy-Lieute nant *PF 
0 r with 20,000 men, to quell a re- 
G 3 bellion-_ 


o ELIZABETH. 
bellion raiſed there by the Earl of Tyron 
who aſſumed the title of King. Eſſex, find. 
ing be had enemies near the Queen, folli- 
cited in vain to return to England; he the 
grew inactive, and the rebels gained ground, 
At length concluding a trace with Tyrone, 
he returned to England; but was ſoon afte: 
ſuſpended from all his employments, and 
afterwards attempting a change in the mi 
niſtry, he was beheaded. Tyrone was at 
length defeated by Lord Mountjoy, and im 
plored the Queen's mercy. 

ELrtrzaBsTH died on the 24th of March 
x603, in the oth year of her age, and the 
45th of her reign, She was interred i 
Henry the VIt's chapel. / 

Her ſtature was ſomewhat tall, and her 


limbs firong. Her hair inclining to red, 


and her complexion fair. Her voice wu 


loud and ſhrill, yet ſhe ſung gracefully, and 


them at her 
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played well upon ſeveral inftraments. She 
underſtood the Greek, Latin, French, Sp» 
niſh, and Dutch languages: ſpoke all but 
the laſt with great fluency, and encouraged 
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Stuart — aliens | 
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A ſeene of ill for bis Jules 
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N the death of Queen Elizabeth James 
VI. of Scotland was the next heir to 
the crown, he being deſcended from the 
eldeſt daughter of King Henry VII. and in Hef! 
bim the crowns ef England and Scotland Won 
were united. King James and his Queen Heul 
were crowned at Weſtminſter, on the 25th Wn 
of July 1603. the 
In 1605, the Gunpowder Plot, to deſtroy Neot 
both the King aud Parliament, was diſco- {Mgnui 
. vered by an anonymous letter, directed to Wo! 
Lord Monteagle. In a cellar under the Par. Nhe 
liament-houſe, there were found 36 barrel; tio 
of gunpowder, upon which were laid bars of 
of iron, maſſy ſt ones, &c. near to which {Min 
was Guy Faux, one of the traitors, conceal- WG: 
2d with a dark lanthorn, and three match- WW: 
es, who inſtantly confeſled bimſelf guilty; Wer 
and he together with Sir Everard Digby, Nie 
Cateſhy, and ſeveral others were executed, 
Frederick Elector Palatine, married the Wte 
King's daughter Elizabeth, from which de 
marriage the preſent Royal.Family deſcend- ME 
ens the Princeſs Sophia, King George the f 
* Firſt's 
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irſt's mother, being the immediate iſſue 


pf it. A little before this marriage, Prince 
enry, the King's eldeſt ſon, aud Prince 
of Wales, died in the 18th year of his age. 
t was generally believed he was poiſoned 
y Rocheſter the royal favourite. 
The great Sir Walter Raleigh, the glory 
pf his country, bad been thrown into pri- 
on for being one of the principals in a ridi- 
ulous plot, pretended to have been form'd 
in favour of 1 King James's coulin-german, 


the Lady Arabella Stuart, before James's / 
oronation, of which be was myuſtly found 

guilty, without legal proof, and had been 

fourteen years confined in the Tower, when 


be was diſcharged, and ſent on an expedi- 
tion in queſt of a gold mine, on the coaſt 


of Guiana; but returning without effect- 


ing the diſcovery, to pleaſe the Count of 
Gondemer, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, he 
was ſhamefully re-committed to the Tow- 
er, and cruelly beheaded on his former ſen» 
tence, TE 
The Dutch, who owed their very exif- 
tence as a free people to England, now 
deſpiſed James's power, and maſſacred the 
Engliſh at Amboyna; where they put the 
factory to death, and ſeized their effects. 
wy G 5 King 
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- King James's ſon, Charles, Prince 
Wales, Was married to the daughter of the 
French King Henry IV. and as ſhe wart 
Papiſt, ſhe eſtabliſhed that religion in the 
family of the Stuarts. King James died on 


the 27th of March 1625, in the 59th yen 


of his age, and the 22d of his reign over 
England, and was: buried in Henry the 
VIlth's chapel, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
King James was homely in perſon. He 
was, however, called the Solomon of hi; 


ge, though he made the great duties of 


_ the King fubſervient to the idle diſtin&ions 


of the pedant. His ignorance of the En- 
gliſh conſtitution, induced him to (train the 
royal prerogative. He bad, however, lone 


_ virtues blended-with his many vices, and 


he promoted the commerce of the king- 


In 1606, Virginia, which had been dit. 


covered by the unhappy Sir Walter Raleigh, 


in Queen Elizabeth's reign, was now plant- 


- ed with an Engliſh colony; ſoon after which 


New-England, and the Bermuda iſlands, 
were made Engliſh plantations, 
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XXV. CHARLES the Fixer, . 
from 1625 to 1649. | 


Unhappy Prinre, his fate atones his 
Not weak, but obſtinate, and boy taught 
Our conſtitution, burt lawleſs deeds, 

L quite ſuſpended when the Monarch bleeds, 
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ING Charles was born at Dumfermline 
in Scotland on the'rgth of November 
4600, and ſucceeded his father James I. in 
the 25th year ot his age, but was not crown- 
ed till the 2d of February 1626. He wa: eve 
tinctured from his infancy with bis father'; 
principles, relating to the royal prerogative. ret 
King Charles ſoon after his marriage en- 
tered into a war with Spain, and ſent a fleet Whute 
againſt Cadiz, which proved unſucceſstul. Num 
However, reſolving to carry on the war, WP be 
and the exchequer being exhauſted, be cal. 
led a parliament, when ſupplies not being 
granted, he had recourſe to raiſing money 

without a parliament. = FIR 
He then declared war againſt France, in 
which meeting with no ſucceſs, a peace was 
= concluded between England, France and 
Spain. After this the King called another 
parliament, and endeavoured to have the 
duty of tonnage and 3 (granted 
only for certain purpoſes) put intirely into 
his hands: but the parliament not comply- 
ing, ke diflolved them. The revenues — 
14 the 
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CHARLES I. 
he crown being now inſufficient for its ſup» 
ort, the Miniſters proceeded to the follows» 
ng rigorous. methods of raiſing money, vic. 

hey exacted the duty of tonnage and poun- 
lage; granted very numerous monopolies, 
xtending even to old rags; = general loan 
as propoſed, and the people had ſoldiers 
dilleted on them to compel payment, and 
everal gentlemen were imprifoned for not 


pretence of protecting the coaſt from pi- 
utes. The diflenters were ſeverely perſe- 
uted, and the King obtained conſiderable 
uns by beavy fines impoſed in the Star- 
damber. | - | 
After a long diſuſeof parliaments,Charles 
as obliged to call one in 1640; they re- 
zewed the complaint of grievanees; extort- 
d a favourable declaration from the King, 
nd even obliged him to make the Parlia- 
dent perpetual, unleſs they conſented to 
ir diſſolution. | ' 
Wentworth, Earl of Stafford, and Laud 
Lrchbiſhop of Canterbury being the King 
mincipal adviſers, were both tried and be- 
eaded at ſome diſtance of time from each 
ther. 65 | , 
A rebellion broke out in Ireland, in 
788 which 
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ubſcribing ; and a tax was impoſed under 


158 CHARLES I. 
which 150,000 Proteſtants were cruelly pt 
to death in cold blood by the Papiſts pr 
tending that they ated by the King's u 
thority. This therefore was charged to th 
King's account, tho“ he ſolemnly diſclains 
ed it. In ſhort, tumults between the Kin 


and Parliament now began to run hich WP"! 
but the firſt act of hoſtility was the Kings WPP Þ 
appearing before Hull, and ſummoniny Sers 
John Hotham, the Governor, to ſurrende en 
which he abſolutely refuſed. 64: 

King Charles then ſet up his ſtandard AI 
Nottingham; and the Parliament raiſe > 
forces and made the Earl of Efſex tbhei C 


General; and ſoon after a battle was fovgll 
near Edge-hill, in which each party clain 
ed the victory, and about 5000 men werfe 
killed on both ſides. 1 
The next year the King's army was ſuc 
ceſsful in ſeveral battles in the Weſt of Eng 
land; but his. forces in the North we 
entirely routed at Marſton-moor, and 
ing engaging with Eſſex again at Net 
bury, was obliged to retreat with conſide 

. able loſs, 
In 1645, Sir Thomas Fairfax was m2 
General in Chief over the Parliament's ſor 


ces, in the room of the Earl of Eſſex, an 
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CHARLES I. 159 
liver Cromwell was appointed Lieutenant 
eneral; when the two armies coming to an 
gagement the Parliamentarians obtained 
complete victory. 

The next year the King made his eſcape 
> the Scotch army; but the Scotch, after 

any debates, at laſt conſented to deliver 
p his Majeſty to the Parliament; in conſi- 
eration of the ſum of 400,000]. which was 
one at Newcaſtle, on the 3oth of Jandary, 
647, when he was eſcorted by Sir Thomas 
airfax, with goo horſe, to Holmby-houſe 

n Northamptonſhire. Br 
CRoMWELL, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 

elf by his military bravery, now ingratiat- 
d himſelf with the ſoldiery, and at length 

became formidable to the Parliament itſelf, 
e introduced the officers, and ſome of the 
noſt ſenſible of the common ſoldiers into 
he Houſe of Commons, under the name 
pf Agitators; and Cromwell acted as their 
ing, They ſent to Holmby and took the 
wg into their hands; and at length 
rouge? him to St. James's, when an order 
yas paſſed for bringing him to trial; ac» 
cordingly a new Court was ereRed, called 
the High Court of Juſtice, The preſident 
as John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law. The 


King 
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x60 CHARLES I. 
King being ſeveral times brought before the 
Court and diſowning its authority, ſentence 
was pronounced againſt this unhappy Mo- 
narch, on the 27th of January 1649, and 
on the goth of the ſame month it was put 
in execution; when his head was ſevered 
from his body on a public ſcaffold at White. 
hall. The King was in the 49th year of 
his age, and 24th of his reign, when he 
was thus cut off, On the ſcaffold be de- 
clared bimſelf a Proteſtant, and denied hi 
having any ill deſigns on his people. Thi: 
Monarch had many private virtues, and 
would probably have been a worthy Prince 
had it not been for the principles imbibed 
in his education, and the ill advice of his 
Miniſters. . | 

— His perſon was handſome, and he was of We wa: 
d healthy conſtitution of body. tWo 
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be COMMON-WEALTH V EncGLanD, 
from 1649 to 1658, | 


HE Parliament had no ſooner deſtroy- 
ed the King, than they declared the 
oy alpower dangerons, and voted the Houſe 
f Lords uſeleſs. They next appointed 40 
embers of the executive power, under the 
itle of The Coumcil of State. 
CRoMWELL was then ſent into Ireland to 
duce the rebels; and in about vine months 
ade great progreſs towards the reduction 
f that iſland; but the Scots revolting and 
alling over the young King, the Parlia- 
ent ſent for Cromwell in haſte, and a bat- 
le was fought on the 3d of September 1650, 
t Worceſter, in which Cromwell defeated 
he King's army. His Majeſty on this fled 
the houſe of William Penderel, at Boſco» 
|, on the confines of Staffordſhire, where 
lodged at night in a garret, and in the 
ay, ſatin a large oak in an adjacent woody 
t length he eſcaped to Normandy, _, 
CROM WELL afterwards defeated the Scots 
t Dunbar, too Edinburgh caſtle, and en- 
rely reduced that kingdom, | 


Con- | 


162 The COMMONWEALTH, &c. 

CRoMWELL, in 1633, ſet up a coun 
of ſtate, who ſome tim after, gave him th 
title of Lord Protetior of England. 

The Commonwealth was long at war vi 
the Dutch, and in ſeveral battles at ſe 
the Engliſh diſtinguiſhed themſelves by : 
amazing intrepidity; in one of which ti 
Engliſh with 106 ſhips, beat the Dutch u 
Had 120. | 

CroMwWerL made peace with the Du 
and joined France and Spain. He obtain 
Dunkirk, took Jamaica, and in ſhort ina 
his name univerſally formidable. 

At length Cromwell died on the zd 
September 1658, about which time, th 
was one of the moſt violent tempeſts eve 
known in England. | 
Soon after the ProteRor”s death, the p 
ple turned their thoughts to the reſtoratic 
of the Royal Authority and Family, wh! 
was brought about by General Monk; ar 


- "King Charles II. was invited to Englat 


and proclaimed King, May 8, 1660. On 


asth he landed at Dover, and on the 29t 


made his public entry through London o 

horſeback, attended by his two brothe 
ames Duke of York, and Henry Duke. 

"Glouceſter, -' | 
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long zutun : 
But Popiſ influence 
With plots and fines, 
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paces II. was crowned on the 2:4 
of April 1661; one of the firſt law 
* palled in his reign was an act of indemnity, 
| excepting thoſe perſonally concerned in thy 
death of his father, and a few others. 
King Charles was married to Catharing, 
Infanta of Portugal; and in 1664, entered 
into a war with the Dutch, in which ſever: 
naval battles were fought, and in particul 
a very bloody one on the 3d-of june 1665; 
when Opdam, the Dutch Admiral, loſt bi 
life, together with his ſhip, and 19 other 
were either taken, burnt, or ſunk ; but in 
> 1667, the Dutch ſailed up the Medway, and 
even burnt many of our ſhips at Chatham; 
. after which a peace was concluded. 

In 1678, one Titus Oates went into Spain, 
and having informed himſelf of a plot form- 
es by the Pope, the Fing of France, the 
Due of Ya and others, applied to Sir 
| Edmundbury Godfrey, a juſtice of peace 
in Weftmibſter, and repreſented to bim 
ag dad formed a deſign to murder the eig 

„ awd abvert the Proteſtant religion 

bo. | * In 
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CHARLES H. 65 
England. On this Sir Edmundbury God- 
y took his depoſition; but was ſoon after 
zurdered, and his body found in a ditch. 
yeral perſons were tried and hanged for 
nat murder. | | | 
The Preſbyterians were then charged with WM 
plot by the Papiſts; and for this pretend- YH 
88d conſpiracy, the brave Lord Ruſlel, Co- 
bene! Sidney, and the Earl of Eſſex loſt 
heir lives. 1 n 

In 1667, Lord Chancellor Hyde, whoſe 
aughter had been. married to the Duke of 
ork, was diſgraced and went to France 
gere he wrote his hiſtory of the rebel- 
on. 

Though the Duke of York was a bi- 
vtted Papiſt, yet that was made ſv great a 
cret, that people were ſeverely fined for 
nentioning it. The King ſeemed ts eſpouſe 
he intereſt of France more than his own'; 
nd even ſuffered Lewis XIV. to be ſupplied 
ith Britiſh timber for building ſhips; and, 
ling Dunkirk, which Cromwell had pro- 
e ured for England, employed the purchaſe- 
ir Woney in his pleaſures. 3 
e King Charles died on the 6th of Februa- 
n Wy 1685, in the 55th year of his age, after 
e eiguing twenty-four years, eight . 2 
n . - - a * 
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and nine days, and was buried in We 
minſter- Abbey. 1 
This King had a ſwarthy derte er, 
ſevere and diſagreeable counte nan 
was tall, and admired for his great affabill 
and eaſineſs of acceſs. | 
As during Cromwell's government, 
thuſiaſm ſpread throughout the kingdon 
religion was now laid aſide, and the ſmalle 
appearance of it was repreſented a ridi 
lous. In this reign Milton wrote bis P 
radiſe Loſt, and Butler his Hadibras. W 
ler, Cowley, Dryden, and Roſcommon 
| 82 to the nation by their wt: 
KS. , n * 4 
In 1665 a plague carried off in Lond 
70 or $6,600 perſons. In 1666 was th 
dreadful fire which burnt above 13,60 
Houſes and go churches. In this reign 
perſon, whoſe name was Blood, ſtole tb 
crown, ſceptre, and regalia, out of ti 
Tower, but was diſcovered and taken. | 
1683 there was ſo ſevere a froſt from t 
middle of Novetuber to the 5th of Feb 
dax, that backney coaches plied on t 
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Blinded with zeal, this furious Popiſh King, 


Rom?'s yoke to England ſought again te brings 
He, whilſt be reign'd, aſurp d « lowleſs þ | 
Nl Mili um came, ard open'd freedom s day. 
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3 5 M E 8 II. 
FT: M K. 8 Dale of York was proclaime 
King on the 6th of February 166; 
without any great marks of joy being di 
covered, However, in the Privy Cound 
he made a ſpeech, promiſing to preſerve the 
government both of the church and ſtate 
vet he went publicly to maſs two days after 
his acceſſion.” 
The coronation of the King and Queey 
was ſolemnized on the 3d of April. [ity 
Oates, the diſcoverer of the popiſh plot iy 
the late reign, was now puniſhed with es 
ceſſive ſeverity, though he prote the 
veracity of his teſtimony. Mr, Daugerfield 
and Mr. Richard Baxter alſo received ſe- 
veretteatment: the former for diſcovering 
a pretended plot, and the latter for res 
flecting bn the Prelates. 
he Duke of Monmovutwlanded at * 
A inDorſethhire with only 83 followers, on the 
'IIth of June, and immediately publiſhed a 
declaration, „ That his ſote motive for taking 
arms was tomaintain the Proteſtant religion 


and to — the nation from the uſurpa- 
+ wan tion 


oo - 17 4 MES "Gy 
* err eldeſt daughter, and was him 
e ſon of that King's eldeſt ſiſter; he ng 
turally attracted the regard of the people. 
England, who applied tohimfordeliveray 
from the oppre ſſio tyranny of Jam 
accordingly the Prince of Orange landed 
Torbay on the 5th of November 1688, U 
was joyfully received by the people. 

His Majeſty now appointed commiſſi one 
to treat with the Prince of Orange aboit 
terms of accommodation. The Prince mad 
his propoſals with great moderation; 
James choſe to deſert his kingdom rathef 
than retract what he had done in fava 
of the Popiſh religion; and therefore went 

miſguiſed, and embarked in a veſſel x 
» i in Kent, where he was ſtopped 


: 


. 


ſome fiſhermen and brought back to Low 
don; however, he fled a ſecond time, and 
eſcaped into France, in December 169, 
He afterwards made a fruitleſs attempt upon 
Ireland; and ſpeut the laſt twelve years 0 
Bis life at St. Germains, where Lewis XIV. 

_ allowed bim a penſion of about 50,000), 

-_ , [eriing por annum. At length, he died! 
* - 2701, the 63th year of bis age. 
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PON King ameys depart} mw 
Lords and Commons oy 88 


much diſpute, that, be had a 455 . 
throne, Then the Princeſs Ma, 
P. ince of Orauge were proclaimed Wn 
Queen on the 13th of February ny 
crowned on the 11th of A nei 
57 An attempt was ade 1 > an tx fE 
for King James; but on the 3h 
1689, tbe. twq armies met at 
in the ſhire of Perth, when — —— | 
& neral Mackay, who commanded for Kit 
William, obtained a victory; after whid 
F"the whole ifland of Great Britain fabmittec 
tod King William. 
In Ireland, Tyrconnel had difarmed the 
2 Proteſtants in great part of the kingdom, 
and formed an army of Papiſts, amount- 
ing to 30,000 font aud 8000 horſe, while 
the Proteſtants {de North took up arms und 
for King William. Mean while, James made H A 
his p entry into Dublin, and ſoon after ors 
put himſelf at the heed * 20,000 men, Nead 
and was twice reinforced by the French with t les 
| 1 A 5000 i - 
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pen each time. James's forces were 
ated in many battles; and at length 


ad thereby eſtabliſhed him- 


# 


4 Thie e 
722 inn 2 | : 
Wn after the battle of the Boyne, King 
Slam returned to England; but another 


ed ſecretly from bis 


N, between the Engliſh commanded by 
eneral Ginkle, and the Iriſh affiſted by 
ke French; when the Engliſh gained a 
omplete victory. After which Galway. 
rrendered and Limefic 12 A 
us an end was put to the war in Ire- 


' nd. | 
About this ame Kin Villiam formed 
grand alliance againſt Lewis XIV. and 


tlength the French 3 ov 
| eg 3 


0 


ii arriving in perſon, be gained 


| 7% zrone of Ireland. 
est Dublin, and going to 
ook ſhipping for France; where 


fion of 40001. ſter- 


e er of his days at St. 
eee re bounty of Lewis 


d at St. Germaing 


" 


e was fought June 30, 1691, at Aughe © 


eaded the allied armies in feyeral battles; 
of peace 
and 


— 
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k and the treaty mam «concluded at Ry! 


in 169 
Wü the King was thus engaged abr 
his illuſtrious Queen died ö 
1694, and was greatly lamente | 
"Of her uncommon goodneſs. # 
Several conſpiracies were 
Vvour of James during King 
the moſt remakable aff 
ſaſſination plot, for 
in his coach; for wil 
Sir John Friend, Si 
others were execute EENRERT 

King William was thrown from 
by which his collar-bone was diſlocated, 
he eg ion. the 8th of March 1702, in 
”7 *- 24th year! of his reign, and Sad of his a 
** E was interred next to the Queen! 
| * Hentthe Vilth's chapel. 

Eng William was of a brown complexi- 
on, ada Roman noſe and a piercing eye; 
- was of middle fature, and round hou 

- cos 805 of the laft acts of his life v 
n * for — the crown on the 

iat e Hanover, incaſe Prin A . 
ceſs Anne e who had alittle be 724 7 


fore 46S Duke of Glouceſter, die Nor bt 
For tho 


* 
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ANNE, ON 4702 fo 17145 


_ ears 7 r plan W rein, 
e. h's arms did vic lor) , 
* pers bard cenſure ſhade her cheſt 2 2 ; 


For tho" miſled, hb was the "ANT, 


_ 2 
* 5 
4 


8 HE crown 

i Anne, daughter of James II. by La 
Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord Chanceil 
®©larendon.: This Princeſs was born at f 
James's, Fe 1664; was married 
ro George Prince of Denmark, July 2 
#633; and was crowned April 23, 1702, 

War was declared againſt France and! 
Spain on the 4th of May, by the en, 
the Emperor, and the States-General: But 


the actions were ſo numerous; that it woulf 


» the firſt campaign, 


de impoſſible, in the narrow compaſs we arg 

were coafined to, to mention particular) 

every engagement. | 

The Dukes of Marlborough in 1702, led 
iſt 


to the el the army of the allies, conſiſting 
of 533000 foot and 7,00 horſe. He took, 
Venlo, Ruremond, Ste- 

pncnſmeart and Liege. | 
Sir George Rook, the ſame year, at- 
- tempted to take a number of galleons at 
Vigo, but'the French ſet their ſhips on fire; 
eleven of which were burnt, and ten taken 
3 On 


2 A 
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On the ad of Auguſt 2704, Marlboroug 
gained a moſt glorious victory at Blenheim, ., 
in which the French had 142,000 men killed, 2 
and 14,000 made priſoners, among whom 
was Marſhal Tallard, ſeven generals, and 

Waco other officers; and near 300 (quadis 
ere drowned in the Danube. 

Sir George Rook took Gibraltar, aß 
hege of two days, on July 4, 1704. Ne? 
year Marlborough with 74, ooo defeated the 
French and Bavarians conſiſting of 75,960. 

The fame year the br&ve Earl of Peter- 
borough took Barcelona; and next raiſed 
the lege of St. Matheo, and with 1200 
en obliged 5050 to fly, took Morviedro, 
and ſeized Valencia, 

On May 12, 1706, M rough, with 
50,180 men, attacked the French and Ba- 


varians, 61,120 ſtrong, and in leſs than 
two hours, put their whole flight, 
k The enemy had 8009 killed eld 


ed, and 6020 taken priſoners. 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, July IT, 
1708, defend the whole French army at 
at Oudenard. French had 4000 killed 
e: © and — d-7000 taken priſoners; 
en Nhile the confederates had only $820 men 
killed. The Duke ſoon after took Liſſe, 
H #. re- 


ad 


178 A N N E. n 
relieved Bruſſels, and obliged Ghent to ſur. 
render. During theſe tranſactions, Major. 
General Stanhepe, with 3000 men, landed 
at Minorca, and took fort St. Philip ia 


1 
| 


pen. I 4 
IX, the Duke took Bouchaio, and 
Made the garriſon priſoners of war; and 
tis was the laſt ſervice performed in the 
field by the immortal Duke of Marlborovgh, 
who, in the courſe of ten victorious cams 
paigns, had the honour of receiving ten 
times the thanks of both houſes of parlia- 
ment; and was at laſt, on the change of! 
Miniftry, diſmiſſed from all his employ- 
ments. Theſe wars were at length con- 
cluded by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Parties now ran very high, and theſe a- 
nimoſi 4s thought, ſhortened the days 
of the Queen, © who died at Kenſington, 
" Awguſt x, x714, in the goth year of ber 
age, and the 13th vet her reign, having loſt 
her royal confort Prince . about ſix 
ears before. She was privately interred in 
ing Henry tbe VHth's chapel). 
In this reign the kingdoms of England 
- and Scotland were united. 
| XXX. GEORGE 


three days; and the whole iſland was con 
a in three weeks with the loſs of only 
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Inur'd alike to exencil and the field, 
Before his fway, ſaw oppoſition yield. 

In wiſdom and the laws he put bis truſt, 
Was cautious, fleady, faxgrrnate and juſt. 
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N the death of Queen Anne; the Privy 
Council gave orders, that the EleQr 
of Hanover ſhould beproclaimed King; and 
he was crowned on the 1xth of October fol- 
lowing. His Majeſty immediately made 
ſeveral changes in the Miniſtry; and the 
Dake of Marlborough was reſtored to his 

former poſts, 

Mean while, the Pretender aſſerted his 
claim to the crown, and it ſoon. appeared 
that James the ſon of King James II. had 
a confiderable party in England. John Er- 
Kine Earlof Mar, with ſeveral other noble- 
men and gentlemen, aſſembled at the Brae 
of Mar, and on September 16, proclaimed 
the Pretender King, and their numbers ſoon 
encreaſed to 12,000 men., The ear! of Der- 
wentwater and Mr Foreſter aſſembled their 
friends in Northumberland, and Foreſter 
declared the Pretender King at Warkworth, 


Mean while, Lord Viſcount Kenmure head- 
ed ſome noblemen and others in the welt of 

Scotland, and at the ſame time declared the 
Pretender King at Moffat in Annandale. 

* - at 6 Kenmure 
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Kenmure joined Foreſter on the borders 
of Scotland. 


At length M*Intoſh, Kenmure and Fore- 


ter marched@ Preſton in Lancaſhire; but 
the Generals Willis and Carpenter, with 
vine regiments of dragoons, and one of foot, 
ſurrounded the places; when Foreſter ſub- 

itted, and delivered up all his men priſo- 
ners at diſcretion. 

On the 22d of December, the Pretender 
landed at Peterhead, and was conducted to 
Fetteroſſe, where he was proclaimed King. 
The Duke of Argyle, in January 1716, o- 
bliged the rebels to abandon Perth; from 
whence they returned to Montroſe, where 
the Pretender privately made his eſcape to 
France; upon which General Gordon led 
them into the mountains, where they were - 
diſperſed, 

Of the great number who were ſentenced 
to die for this rebellion, none were execut- 
ed except the Lord Derwent water and Ken» 
mure, and a ſmall number of the lower rank. 

In 1718, war was declared againſt Spain, 
when Sir George Byng was ſent with 21 ſhips 
into the Mediterranean; and on July 31, 
he defeated the Spaniſh Admiral, took ten. 
men of war, and burnt four, and eyen made 

— the 


82 GEORGE I. 
the 4 and Rear-Admiral priſoners, 
After which he deftroyed feven Spaniſh men 
of war, and great quantities of naval ſtore 
on the coaſt of * day. 

In December, a Sp yy with 
3 regular troops under the Duke of 

Ormond, was ſent to invade England; but 
were diſperſed by a violent ſtorm. Hows 
ever, the Marquis of Tullybardine, and the 
Earl of Seaforth and Mariſchal, with 307 
Spaniſh ſoldiers, landed in Scotland, and 
were joined by 2000 Highlanders; but Gene- 
ral Wightman with 1200 men, on the 10th 
of June, entirely defeated them. 
Lord Cobham then made a deſcent upon 
Spain and took Vigo. 

In 1727 his Majeſty ſet out for his Ger- 
man dominions, but was taken ill in his 


coach on the road to Hanover, and died two 


days after at his brether's palace at Oſus. 
burgh, on the Irth of June, in the 68th 
year of his age, and the Tzth of his reign, 
and was interred at Hanover. 

King George I. was of a moderate ſta 
ture; Mg features were regular and manly 
and higCountenance grave and majeſtic, He 
was an able and experienced genera), and 


2 couſummate politician. 
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Bs 3/[ue jeſt of the kingh ſtrain : 
mn OY rebellion 22 tts trains — 
eſilenc'd fac tion, humbled France's pride, 
e ltu'd belov'd, and crawn'd with glory id. 


| © Great Britain, France and Spain, 
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A hislateMajeſty died abroad, his death 
was not known till the r4th of Jung 
1727, and his Majeſty King George II. way 
the next morning, proclaimed King, and he 
with his Queen were crowned at Weſtmin- 
ſter, on the 11th of October. 

HFis Majeſty found the nation engaged i in 
a war with the Spaniards; but in 1729, a 
peace was concluded at Seville between 


On October 29, 1739, war was declared 
by England againſt Spain; and on November 
22, 1740, Admiral ernon, with ſix ſhips 
took Porto Bello. The next year he was 
ſent with 29 ſhips of the line, with 10,000 
Soldiers, under the command of Gen. Went- 
worth, to attack Carthagena; but tho' he 
deſtroyed ſix Spaniſh ſhips of the line, and 
ſeven galleons, the attempt miſcarried thro' 
a gre between the Admiral and 
the General. 

Commodore Anſon ſailed from England 
with five men of war in 1740, and after 
* * the moſt dreadful diſtreſſes, a4 
9 A 


GEORGE U. 1 
ſarpriſed and took Paita on the rath af No- 
vember, 1741, and having plundered and 
purnt the town, and ſeized ſeveral Spaniſh 
ſhips, he on his return, by the way of the 
Eaſt Indies, took the Manilla galleon, load- 

1 with treaſure. He arrived in England 
In 1744, with the riches he had acquired 
from the Spaniards, amounting to about 
His late Majeſty George the II. power» 
fully ſupported the Queen of Hungary's 
acceſſion to the hereditary dominions of 
her father the Emperor Charles VI. and at 
length Britain and France, under the name 
of auxiliaries tothe contending parties, be- 
came principals in the war: when his Bri» 
tannic Majeſty not only furniſhed 16,000 
Britiſh troops, but in perſon. beaded. the 
allied army in Germany, acco ied by 
" the Duke of Cumberland; and a battle was 
fought at Dettingen, June 16, 1743 N 
the King of Great Britain had the Jory « 
the field. The Duke of Cumber d was 
wounded in the ation. . 


In 1744, war was declared againſt France; 
and in 1745, the people of New England, 
aſſiſted by ten men of war under Comm Þ 
dore Warren, took Cape-Breton, with the” 2 

A Ms ' o 


land went to Edinburgh, and took the com- 
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Joſs of only too men; but were afterward 
obliged to part with it for Madraſs. 
On che 14th of July the young Pretender 
failed to Scotland in a ſmall frigate, and 
landed there on the 27th of July, He ſoon 
obtained a conſiderable force, and proceed. 
ing through ſeveral parts of Scotland, ha 
bis father proclaimed King, while he him- 
ſelf aſſumed the title of Prince-Regent. He 
took ſeveral places, and gained ſome ad- 
vantages over the King's forces ſent againſt 
him; but at length the Duke of Cumber- 


2 
1 


mand of the army, and on the 15th of April 
came to an engagement near Culloden- houſe 
und obtained a complete victory, In which 
about 1400 of the rebels were killed, wound- 
ed and taken priſoners, tho? the royal army 
had only so men killed, and 280 wounded, 
The Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, 
Lovat, and Mr. Radcliffe, brother to 
the late Earl of Derwentwater, were after 


wards beheadedgn Tower-Hill tor this re- 


= Homities gr length ceaſed in Flanders, 
and a general peace was proclaimed in Lon- 
don, February 2, 1749. The French, bow- 
e on broke the peace by erecting fort! 
- < on 
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on the back of the Britiſh ſettlements * * 
America, and in 1754, attempted to ſeize 7 
Noya Scotia: theſe depredations brought on 
ſeveral engagements, which were attended 
with various ſucceſs. 
Mean while the French landed £7,900 
men in Minorca, which was defobone © 
General Blakeney. His Majeſty declar 
war againſt France on the 15th of May 
1756, and ſent Admiral Byng with a ſtrong 
fleet to the relief-of Minorca; but he ne- 
glecting to fulfil his inſtructions, the place 
was loſt, and he was tried and ſhot at Portſ- | 
mouth; | =O 
During theſe tranſaQtions, colonel Clive 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Eaſt Indies; 
and all the towns and factories belonging to 
the French on the coaſt of Coromandel, ex- 
5 only Pondicherry, were iu a few years 
n by the Britiſh. 
In 1758 the Duke of Marlborohgh land- 
ing near St. Maloes in France, burnt many 
ſhips, with a great quantity of naval ſtores, * 
Lieutenant General Bligh'an@ Captain(now - 
Lord) Howe, took Cherburgh, and demo- 
liſhed its fortifications, Soon after Captain 
Marſh took Senegal, and Commodore Kep- 
pel took the iſland of Goree, on this coaſt 
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rica. Os the 26th of July, Cape B 
Eton was again taken by General Amherſt 
And iral Boſcawen. Soon after fort 
FroMenac ſurrendered toLieutenantGene. 
= Tal Bradſtreet and fort du Queſne to Gene. 
ral-Forb#s. 
On, May 1, 1759, the valuable iſland o 
Ga upe, ſurrendered to the Britiſh, and 
the ſame month Marigalante, Santos and 
Deſesda, became ſubject to Britaib. And 
the ſame year, the French loſt Quebec, the 
capital of Canada. oo 
In 1760, Thurot landing with three fri- 
gates in the bay of Carrickfergus, they were 
> alltaken by Captain Elliot, and on Sept. 8, 
Montreal and all Canada ſubmitted to the 
- Britiſh. But after theſe glorious conqueſts 
— his Majeſty King George II., to the inex- 
= preſlible grief of his people, died at Ken- 
= fngton, on the 25th of October, in the 77th 
- year of his age, and the 34th of his reign; 
and themext day his preſent moſt gracious 
| Majeſty was proclaimed Ling by the name 
©. of George III. : 
Eo: A 4 | 
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